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— 


sHORT time ago, the students of a 

prominent Florida high school voted 
for the establishment in their school of an 
RO.T.C. unit, I asked a number of the 
sudents why they voted “yes,” and the gist 
of the answers was as follows: 

“Italy's doing it. Germany's doing it. It’s 
oly common sense to be prepared. Look 
at Europe today! There’s bound to be an- 
other war, and the United States can’t help 
being dragged in.” 

As calmly as that! 


Two years ago these students were in my 
dasses. I taught them American history. It 
scertainly no credit to my interpretation 
of the subject that today my former stu- 
dents believe that another war is bound to 
ome—and that it is only of passing concern 
if it does. 

There would be no occasion for this ar- 
tide if there were no others teaching history 

—— 

Eprror’s Note: “Many history teachers are 
still making death on the battlefield as easy 
and as glorious as a touchdown at football,” 
wote the author in submitting this article. 
Mrs. Thomas, who teaches history in a large 
Florida high school, offers here the details 
ther classroom procedure in educating her 


listory pupils for peace. 





Shall We Go On Making 
LITTLE SOLDIERS? 


By ELLEN LAMAR THOMAS 


as I was teaching it two years ago. Unfor- 
tunately there are many. Day after day we 
exalt as national idols the military figures 
of our nation. Day after day we uncon- 
sciously cloak war with poetic sentiment. 
And then we wonder why youth as a whole 
is not more peace-minded. 

It is so easy for us to inculcate militarism 
without being aware at the time that we 
are guilty. Young children are particularly 
helpless in our hands. Their minds are 
highly susceptible. Impressions received be- 
fore and during adolescence are often 
printed there forever. We tell them of Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware: Look at the 
picture, children. See how the brave soldiers 
endure the cold! See the flag fluttering in the 
icy wind! We take them to see Old Ironsides: 
Isn't it remarkable, children? Just think how 
many English ships this historic vessel sank! 
And, first thing you know, we've made some 
little soldiers! 

It is some such method as this (though 
with more conscious intent) that Hitler em- 
ploys so that German youths will “arch their 
chests” in the front ranks of the Stormtroop- 
ers. It is in some such way that Italy pre- 
pares its youth to believe the Master's dic- 
tum that “war alone brings up to its high- 
est tension all human energy and puts the 
stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have 
the courage to meet it.” 
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Those who think it well for our system of 
education to go on making little soldiers 
need read no further. This article is in- 
tended for those who do not want our his- 
tory courses to savor of Fascism, who do not 
want war to be made as romantic as a story 
book, who do not want education to have a 
hand in producing the material to be gassed 
or shattered in the next armed conflict. 

In my own experience I have found that 
there is another way. It will mean robbing 
of romance half the facts of history. But if 
we are to educate toward peace, there is no 
choice. 

First of all, the teacher must exalt the 
heroes of peace above those of war. 

Until we strip the halo from the soldiers 
of history, and honor instead the heroes of 
peace, we can hardly hope for a peace- 
minded youth. The concept of a “great 
soldier” must be destroyed. The history book 
will probably devote two pages to Sherman 
and a paragraph to Morse, but that is no 
reason the teacher’s emphasis must be on 
sack and pillage rather than on progress. 
The history class should weigh critically the 
contribution of the hero of war and the hero 
of peace, and judge which has given more of 
lasting value. In too many classes “it is dif- 
ficult to hear the march of progress for the 
beating of the drums.”* 

No teacher can neglect entirely military 
figures, But she can at least point out that 
the “great soldiers” of history have not re- 
velled in armed conflict. 

This contention will be supported by 
Washington’s statement: “My first wish is to 
see this plague of mankind—war—banished 
from the earth”; by Grant’s avowal that 
“there has never been a dispute which could 
not better have been settled without draw- 
ing the sword”; by Pershing’s reflection: 
“We may as well ask ourselves . . . whether 
we are doomed to go headlong down through 
destructive war and darkness to barbarism.” 


* Beverly Nichols, Cry Havoc, Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 
London, 1935. 
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These “great soldiers” knew as well as yw 
that they were engaged in a murderous byg. 
ness. The glorification of the war trade ha 
not come from them. 

It’s going to be difficult—this shelving g 
the heroes our teachers deified for us te 
or twenty years ago. There’s something jn 
the blood of even the most earnest pacifiss 
that will thrill to the will-o’-the-wisp attads 
of Mosby, that will exult with Andrew Jad. 
son as he shoots down two thousand British 
from behind bales of Louisiana cotton. By 
we must steel ourselves against it, for it js 
just that martial spirit that has fathered 
every war in history. 

Second, the teacher must destroy the 
manticized concept of a “holy war.” 

In interpreting history the teacher mus 
strip the veil of sentiment from war, She 
must refute the idea that war for a just caus 
becomes a glorious crusade worthy of suv 
preme sacrifice. War was not holy fie 
hundred generations ago when the cave 
dweller killed his foe with crude stone clubs 
and arrows. It is no more holy when homo 
sapiens murders his enemy with schrapnd 
shell, liquid fire and lung-searing gas, What 
is most un-holy is that the man of the Stone 
Age and the man of the Radio Age respond 
alike to the call of war. 

Every war in the nation’s history has ma 
queraded as a “holy war,” yet, looking 
squarely at the facts, we find that not oned 
our wars has been defensive. 

In discussing the War of 1812 most text 
books imply that the only issue was the 
“holy” one of freedom of the seas. An hon 
est portrayal of the situation demands that 
pupils know that the westerners of 181 
longed for the lands possessed by Britain and 
her ally Spain, that they were represented 
by bellicose Congressmen, the “War Hawks” 
who carried on a skillful propaganda, tha 
the New Englanders (who were most vitall 
affected by the trouble at sea) declared the 
war “neither just, necessary nor expedient” 
It is only fair that students realize that the 
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Mexican War was again prompted in large 
part by the land hunger of the frontiers- 
men 2 


The history teacher should depict these 
wars not as “holy wars,” but as a series of 
ynfortunate mistakes, Each war should be 
subjected to the most searching analysis to 
ge if the profits have balanced the cost. A 
balance sheet might be prepared for each 
conflict, listing on the credit side the profits 
of war, and on the debit side the direct 
cost in money, the cost in life, the expendi- 
ture for post-war pensions, the depreciation 
of securities, etc. There will be no need to 
resort to propaganda. The plain facts of 
history will be the best argument for peace. 

In the last war there was very little that 
could be construed even by the most militar- 
istic to be holy, heroic or glorious. Long 
range guns made it possible for unseen slay- 
ers to execute soldiers sixty miles away. The 
hero was not the man, but the machine. 

The next war, we may be sure, will be 
even less holy. Or will the ideals of this con- 
fused planet so change that it becomes glori- 
ous to drench a sleeping city in gas—a city 
wherein lie helpless children, defenseless 
mothers and weak old men? This seems to 
be what the youth in the next war is destined 
todo. And he may have to rain down bac- 
teria of death besides! 

Third, the teacher must substitute for the 
ideal of a glorious death the ideal of a life 
of service. 

There is no reason that the supreme sac- 
tifice for one’s country should be visioned 
% the pouring out of one’s blood on the 
field of battle. How much more valuable 
the life spent in service and citizenship! 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria bene vivere! 

ltiscriminal to extoll the “glorious death” 
when so often death is not the worst that 
happens. Armistice Day speakers make the 

wldier’s death as easy and as glorious as a 
touchdown at football. Fervidly they hail 


*Merle Curti, Peace or War, W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York, 1936. 
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the martyred dead. They do not publicize 
the nerve-shattered victim of shell-shock. 
They do not extoll the glories of the cripple. 
They do not cheer the disfigured victim of 
the flying shell. 

Fourth, the students of today must be 
placed on their guard against the power of 
a sensational press. 

In these days when the “Great God” Press 
rules the world of thought, it is essential that 
pupils be able to guard against incendiary 
propaganda. 

Here will be useful the lesson of 1898, 
when certain publishers were engaged in a 
colossal struggle to boost the circulation of 
their respective newspapers. Eager to outdo 
the other, each printed colums of falsified 
news illustrated with faked photographs. 
“To arms!” they cried. And American youth 
went “To arms!” 

Here the student should relive the tur- 
bulent years from 1914 to 1917 when the 
ship of state was whirling in the maelstrom 
of European intrigue. The teacher should 
exploit for all it is worth the lesson of those 
years—years when the German cables were 
silent because they had been dredged up by 
the British, when all news came through 
London, edited by the Allies in their own 
interests. The “atrocity stories”"—the corpse 
factory myth, the crucifixion illusions—may 
be recalled to the end that students will 
guard against such misrepresentation. 

The Lusitania hysteria should be ex- 
ploited to the fullest. Twenty years later, 
when the passions of war have cooled, we 
are able to wonder how the Cunard Line 
dared to sell Americans passages through the 
war zone under specific notice that the ship 
would be sunk. We are able to digest the full 
import of the fact that the hold of this pas- 
senger vessel was bearing crated death to 
thousands of Germans. 

Perhaps by such examples the teacher can 
create a healthy distrust of newspaper head- 
lines, a determination to seek the truth in 
spite of swaying editorials. 
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Fifth, the pupils must be trained to ferret 
out the real causes of war—to realize that 
selfish interests often masquerade under se- 
ductive catch-phrases. 

We know that no war would be popular 
if it were known that it was fought even in 
part to increase the profits of a newspaper or 
a steel corporation. To receive popular sup- 
port, a war must be fought to “free Cuba 
from the tyrant’s yoke,” to “vindicate the 
principles of peace and justice in the life 
of the world as against selfish and autocratic 
power.” The Mexican War was unpopular 
in New England because the real cause of 
the conflict leaked out. 

The attention of the student should be 
directed to the selfish interests that played 
their part in 1917—the hundred-million-dol- 
lar orders for shell and shrapnel placed by 
the Allies with Bethlehem Steel, the five- 
hundred-million-dollar loans arranged for 
the Allies by the Morgans. The class should 
feel the significance of the fact that the big- 
gest division of the Preparedness Parade of 
May 13, 1915, represented Wall Street. 

The expressions “making the world safe 
for Wall Street,” “coining blood into dol- 
lars,” and “putting the dollar sign on the 
American flag” are worn-out phrases now— 
but the chances are that most students have 
never heard them. 

Present dangers from selfish sources should 
also be considered. Today, in peace times, 
armament corporations are doing a business 
of four and a half billion dollars a year. Such 
interests can hardly be anything but a men- 
ace. They deal in death, line their pockets 
by death, owe their very being io death. 
True, they may not actually foment trouble 
—but, after all, the more death, the more 
dollars. 

In revealing the selfish interests that have 
played their part in causing past wars, your 
textbook may help you; and again it may 
not. Some present-day texts admit the ex- 
istence of such causes. Others disregard them 
entirely. The paragraphs below were found 
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in textbooks exhibited late in 1936 as 
the most progressive in the history field, 


Relating to 1812: 

“It was inevitable that the English seizyp 
of American ships at sea would sooner » 
later lead to war.” 


Relating to 1848: 

“American patience was now at an end 
Polk’s message to Congress pointed out tha 
every effort had been made to bring abow 
a peaceful settlement, but that Mexico hai 
now crossed the border and shed America 
blood on American soil.” 

“Mexico’s refusal to negotiate made wa 
inevitable.” 


Relating to 1917: 

“The avowed purpose of America’s en. 
try into the World War was to make the 
world safe for democracy. . . . Germany and 
Austria were autocratic powers. . . . The Ger. 
man war lords held that war was necessary, 
that arbitration to settle disputes was foolish 
and that anything was fair in war. . . . The 
struggle was to be one between Autocray 
and Democracy.” 

As far back as the Federalist, Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay warned Americans that 
the causes of war are a desire for power and 
profit, and pointed out the evil effects of 
selfish interests on national revenue, consti 
tutional government and public and private 
morals.* One hundred fifty years later, the 
lesson was still unlearned! 

Sixth, the teacher must point out that new 
trality is invaluable—that for it a nation can 
afford to pay a high price, even to the point 
of giving up long-cherished principles such 
as freedom of the seas. 

History classes should not miss this most 
vital lesson of the World War, that when 
nations are involved in an economic death 
struggle, they will admit no rights of nev 
trals that in any way jeopardize their vie 


* Merle Curti, Peace or War, W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York, 1936. 
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. To declare that we will go to war for 
neutral rights is the quickest and surest way 
of getting into the conflict.‘ 

During the World War the United States 
espoused the ‘“we-will-stand-no-nonsense- 
from-any-nation” idea. It cost nearly a mil- 
lion lives and thirty-two billion dollars. It is 
easy to see now that the price was tov high. 

Seventh, pupils must be impressed with 
the immensity of modern war and the tre- 
mendous cost to all engaged. 

We must help our pupils to stop vision- 
ing war in terms of pictures from the dis- 
tant past—soldiers charging with flashing 
swords, clear trumpet calls, flags flying in the 
wind. To teach modern war in terms of the 
wars of Hannibal and Napoleon is a cruel 
and tragic way of misleading youth. Then 
war was a game played by teams of profes- 
sional soldiers. Now it is a carnage which 
threatens to draw all mankind into the holo- 
caust. Not to teach this is as criminal as to 
fail to warn the child that if he plays with 
fire, he will be burned.*® 

As to the cost, how many students know 
that one man in every four in the actual 
amies was killed in the last war—ten million 
men in all—one life every ten seconds 
throughout the long four years of conflict? 
Do they know that it cost $25,000 to kill 
every soldier who fell? Do they realize that 
thesum expended “would provide a $25,000 
home with $1,000 worth of furniture and 
five acres of land for every family in Russia, 
most of the European nations, Canada, the 
United States and Australia; that it would 
give every city of over 20,000 in population a 
$2,000,000 library, a $3,000,000 hospital and 
a$20,000,000 college, and in addition would 
buy every piece of property in Germany and 
Belgium’’?¢ 


‘Bernard Baruch, “Neutrality,” Current History, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 3. 

*Beverly Nichols, Cry Havoc, Jonathan Cape, 
Lid, London, 1935. 

‘Norman Thomas, War: No Glory, No Profit, No 
Need, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
1985. 
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Do they have any conception of the added 
cost in stunted, deformed bodies and in shat- 
tered minds? Do they know that all the ex- 
penditure of life and money produced noth- 
ing—unless it is the seeds of future war? 

Eighth, the teacher should combat that 
prevalent idea of the inevitability of war. 

When we say that wars will always be 
with us, we are giving up the ghost and say- 
ing, “There, there, little world, you just run 
right along and commit suicide.” There 
seem to have been ways the World War 
could have been averted. Certainly it was 
not inevitable that we enter it. It occurs to 
us about twenty years too late that we could 
have kept our citizens off foreign ships and 
our own ships out of the war zone. 

Ninth, history courses should include a 
thoughtful study of the various plans for at- 
taining peace advocated by the best thinkers 
of today. 

History classes should investigate the pres- 
ent League of Nations, its strengths and its 
weaknesses, and discuss ways whereby it may 
be improved. They should study the possi- 
bilities of disarmament, of forcing disputes 
to a settlement in the World Court. They 
should consider carefully the proposal for 
an international board of raw supplies to 
pool the natural resources of the world and 
allocate them in accordance with the needs 
of nations. They should discuss the prospect 
of an international police force to do for the 
world what the policeman’s swinging club 
does for the community. They should ex- 
amine the scheme for a coéperative world 
state. They should look to the future as well 
as the past! 

Last, a study of history should free pupils 
from the bonds of petty nationalism. It 
should make them world-minded. 

If we are ever to achieve that world céop- 
eration without which peace is impossible 
we must begin educating in that direction. 
When peace does come it will mean that the 
sixty nations of the world are grouped in 
Organized Mankind. The creation of a 
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world system of law and order will involve 
the sacrifice of some national sovereignity. 
The surrender of narrow, economic national- 
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1812. At the close of the hour the visity 
made this comment: 
“You spent so much of your time Weigh 


































ism will cost heavily, but the alternative is ing whether the war was worth the coy Tk 
mass suicide. Giving up national selfishness You scarcely mentioned Perry's dramatic yic. 
is the price of peace and the price must be tory on Lake Erie. You know—how he rowa 
paid! in an open boat through a hailstorm of by. 
The history student should learn patriot- lets and made the whole British fleet sy. 

ism, yes—but patriotism is not enough. He _ render!” 

may love his country, but let him also love “Yes, I realize that, but, you see, I'm ty. B 
mankind. Unless we rise above national pa- ing to make my teaching pacifistic in spirit” 
triotism, there will be no peace. “Be careful not to make it too pacifistic” 

she warned with a frown. om 

When the issue is the life or death of oy ; - 

Recently an observer was visiting in my civilization, I challenge any teacher to widespr 

classroom. The lesson dealt with the War of too pacifistic! tant qu 

schools" 

as duri 

* * FLASHES * * beakthy 

issues W 

By MURIEL L, De NIO governn 

— , them. I 

Marks, grades, and all the other means of distinction which contrib 
now incite competition will have to go before cheating goes.— bringin 
Dr. FRANK WINTHROP Parr, Character in Everyday Life. light 0 

If the principal and the teachers believe in the teaching pro- rendere 
fession, they should recruit candidates for that work.—FREDERICK oe 
James Morritt, New York State Education. am : 

When we choose our teachers as carefully as we choose our the edv 
cadets for West Point and Annapolis, then and only then will positior 
there be strength in the personnel of the teaching staff.—Catua- At the 
RINE I. Ruopes, New York State Education. 

Most of the problems of youth can be solved if we emphasize © see 
the education of the emotions through beauty and through serv- ee 
ice and if we cultivate the love of books and good reading among Septem 
our youth.—WiLLIAM MATHER Lewis, The English Journal. ap 

orm fe 

What the ordinary teacher needs is not a treatise on adjust- schools 
ment of “problem” cases but a guide to preserving wholesome This ¢ 
conditions for mental health in the great majority.—““The Read- matter. 
er’s Guide,” Educational Method. schools 

countr 

We’re not raising our children to live for the rest of their lives article 
in monasteries. We must start somewhere to teach them the facts the Le 
of life-—-ComMissionER ELtswortH B. Buck (advocating sex in- import 
struction in the schools) New York World-Telegram. mande 
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ossisLy never before in the life of the 
Tienes generation has there been more 
widespread public discussion of the impor- 
tant question of citizenship training in the 
schools and higher institutions of learning, 
as during the last two years. That is a 
healthy sign. Fuli public debate of public 
jsues will never harm our institutions of 
government. It can only serve to strengthen 
them. If, therefore, The American Legion 
contributed nothing more than the act of 
bringing this issue directly into the spot- 
light of public attention, it would have 
rendered a substantial service. 

So many different views and ideas have 
been presented about this question, how- 
ever, that it is only proper and natural that 
the educator should wonder just what the 
position of The American Legion may be. 
At the invitation of the editors of THE 


——- 2 


Epiror’s Notre: The Cleveland National 
Convention of the American Legion, last 
September, authorized distribution to the 
departments of the Legion for study a plat- 
form for a program of Americanism in the 
schools and colleges of the United States. 
This platform embodies such educational 
matters as citizenship training in our 


schools, instruction in conditions in other 
countries, etc. Mr. Colmery, who wrote this 
article for THe CLEARING House to set forth 
the Legion’s position as he sees it on some 
important questions, is the National Com- 
mander of that organization. 





The American Legion’s Commander Discusses 


TRAINING for GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP 


By HARRY W. COLMERY, National Commander, American Legion 
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CLEARING House, I will attempt to answer 
that question briefly and submit some views 
upon the teaching of controversial issues in 
this brief article. 

In the first place, let us understand that 
the Legion is a thoroughly democratic or- 
ganization; we recognize no rank or title. 
Any member has the right to get up and ex- 
press himself pro or con upon any question. 
He does not, however, have a right to com- 
mit the organization on any issue. Only a 
duly constituted national convention or the 
National Executive Committee may do that. 
I think a great deal of the misunderstanding 
which exists today is due to the fact that 
quite frequently statements of individuals 
are erroneously published as the official 
statements of the entire organization. 

The American Legion has never attempt- 
ed to determine the curriculums of our 
schools and colleges; and I hope it never 
will. That is the duty of the school authori- 
ties in the several states and in the indi- 
vidual communities. The ruination of vol- 
unteer organizations comes when they try 
to arrogate to themselves the solution of all 
the moral, social, religious and economic 
problems of the American civilization. 

We have faith in the loyalty and ability 
of our American educators as a whole, and 
the fact that we may sometimes question 
certain conditions in the public forum 
should not be interpreted as condemnation 
of the whole. 

The American Legion believes in our 
American form of government and believes 
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that good citizenship is the basis of good 
government. Obviously the training ground 
for good citizenship is and always must be 
in the schoolroom and the college lecture 
hall. Thus it follows as a matter of course 
that every citizen has a definite interest and 
stake in our institutions of learning, from 
the kindergarten where the future citizen 
acquires the first rudiments of education up 
to the time he or she steps forth on com- 
mencement day mentally equipped to meet 
and understand the problems of life. 

The interest of The American Legion in 
our educational system is not that of a lot 
of meddling Matties who set themselves 
above the educators and attempt to carve 
out a groove through which the teachers 
must do a cat-walk in the performance of 
their official duties. This interest began 
while we were still in the service, when the 
extent of illiteracy in this country was 
brought home to us in a most shocking man- 
ner: 

Twenty-two per cent of the men who 
served in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
of the United States during the World War 
could neither read nor write! More than 
one out of every five. 

With the recollection of this condition 
still fresh in our minds, was it any wonder 
that we turned our attention vigorously to 
supporting the educators in their effort to 
improve and extend our school system and 
make a practical education available to 
every citizen in the country? One of our 
first acts was to enlist the interest of the 
people in the schools through American 
Education Week, which we founded in 1921 
in coéperation with the National Education 
Association and the United States Office of 
Education. We continue to sponsor this 
week each year with these same groups. 

Through more than 11,000 posts, firmly 
established in literally every community in 
the nation, we serve in the field of educa- 
tion in many other ways. We have estab- 
lished citizenship schools for the foreign- 
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born. In 1936 we presented medals to 8,417 
students for outstanding scholarship attain. 
ments. We have distributed 203,565, Copies 
of the Flag Code to increase interest in F 
education. Our posts and departments have 
sponsored oratorical and essay contests jp 
the class rooms. 

During the depression we worked with 
the teachers to prevent the closing of schools 
in the name of false economy. We work with 
them in the development of programs for 
patriotic holidays, and we encourage our 
members to provide part time employment 
for thousands of boys who otherwise would 
have had to discontinue their education. 

In reciting these instances of continuous 
coéperation, it has not been my purpose to 
boast about our good deeds or attempt to 
shield some acts which have been ques 
tioned. I could mention numerous other 
instances of helpfulness, but that is un 
necessary. I have only attempted to demon- 
strate that The American Legion as an or. 
ganization has been inspired by only one 
motive—to work with the teachers and such 
groups as the National Education Associa 
tion, United States Office of Education, and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, toward the 
betterment of our American educational 
system. 

The American Legion most certainly be 
lieves that the education of our future citi- 
zens should be complete. We are opposed 
to censorship. We are for freedom of speech 
and learning. We know that nothing but 
harm will result from any movement which 
seeks to throttle or darken a complete and 
free education. And we believe the teacher 
is entitled to proper safeguards in carrying 
out these fundamental duties. But we do 
insist, as all good teachers insist, that to 
teach is one thing, but to advocate another. 
This is especially true in the approach to 
so-called controversial questions. 

Let’s not beat around the bush. We all 
know that in this discussion when we speak 
of teaching “controversial questions” we Te 
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fer specifically to Communism or any other 
concept which is inimical to the freedom 
and liberty of America. 

How are American youths to protect 
themselves against Communist propaganda? 
How may they possibly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of our American system over those 
of systems which are repugnant to American 
principles, if they do not receive proper in- 
struction? I would rather they obtained 
their knowledge in the classroom than from 
radical propagandists. Teachers should be 
permitted to supervise and direct the re- 
garch and study of the facts as to other 
forms and philosophies of government. But 
the teaching of these questions must not 
descend to indoctrination. 

Orville C. Pratt, President of the National 
Education Association, stated the situation 
accurately in an address before the Cleve- 
land National Convention of The Ameri- 
can Legion last September, when he said: 

“Teachers who attempt to indoctrinate 
their students with un-American doctrines, 
have no place in the public schools. The 
sooner they are detected and unceremoni- 
ously fired, the better it will be for the 
schools and for America. I say this, because 
Iam convinced that our American way of 
life is the best which human ingenuity has 
as yet devised. 

“Our standard of living is higher than 
anywhere else in the world; we have better 
food, clothing, and homes. We have more 
leisure time, and more opportunities for en- 
joying it. We have more security in the form 
of life insurance and savings. We have more 
radios and automobiles. We are better edu- 
cated; we have as many people in college 
asall the rest of the world. We travel more, 
and have more freedom and opportunities 
for advancement; and don’t forget that the 
chief reason is the pre-eminent place which 
America has given to education!” 

I am conscious of the fact that some of 
our posts, perhaps one or two of our de- 
partments, have attempted to prevent in- 
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struction about the Soviet government of 
Russia in their public schools. In my judg- 
ment that is wrong. I believe it will be 
found, however, that there are special con- 
ditions in these communities which have 
given rise to alarm. Usually it will be found 
that there is a particularly active un-Ameri- 
can group at work there, not in the schools, 
perhaps, but in the community as a whole. 

While this does not warrant resort to the 
un-American act of censoring education, it 
does suggest an opportunity for the schools 
to bring their tremendous influence to bear 
by especially stressing the facts about our 
American form of government. If teachers 
are “to lean” to any side it should be to the 
American point of view. 

The cure for Communism, and other 
alien isms, in so far as they exist, does not 
consist of destroying freedom of speech, the 
press, education, or peaceable assembly. 
When private citizens or volunteer groups 
take the law into their own hands and break 
up Communist meetings by force or vio- 
lence, they descend to the arbitrariness of 
Communism and undermine American in- 
stitutions. The way to combat Communism 
is to tell the story of true Americanism; no 
transitory alien system can stand up against 
it. 

I do think that teaching in the public 
schools of America should be reserved to 
American citizens, and I do not approve the 
giving of teacher training to citizens of 
other countries in our teachers colleges 
which are maintained at public expense. 

Let the schools give our children an ac- 
curate education in the development of our 
democracy, and the benefits it has brought 
our citizens; let them make known the ad- 
vantages, opportunities, rights, achieve- 
ments and freedom under our system, and 
with these let there be a proper knowledge 
about the problems of democratic govern- 
ment; let them understand the blessings of 
freedom and liberty as we know them—and 
let American education be placed in the 
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hands of those who understand and believe faith in America and the American systeq CC 


in the principles of true Americanism. can not be shaken by those who wouk 
If American citizens are thus prepared overthrow our government and our ing. 
and informed by loyal Americans, public tutions. Cat 
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field supervisor and associate of the assistant administrator, Ches- de th 
ter S. Williams. ropose 
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pal auditoriums in more than 2,000 communities throughout the i sien 
nation as a part of the program of the Public Works Administra- — 
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forums for the adults. The office of Education is now in a position elon o 
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community organizations. 

The data and information now in the files of the Office of Eprro 
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as probable cost, problems of management, method of scheduling article, 
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Can secondary education 
present a united front? 


HERE IS a certain traditional story to 
T ine effect that a leader by the name of 
Moses left his followers in the camp while 
he went up on a mountain for some spe- 
cial training. Later he returned to his peo- 
ple and found them all in one round of con- 
fusion—so much so that disintegration had 
taken place far in excess of the wildest im- 
agination in which the leader might have 
indulged. 

if Henry Barnard or President Elliot of 
Harvard were to return to life, each would 
doubtless be amazed at the confusion that 
exists in the educational camp of our na- 
tion today. One has only to attend an edu- 
cational association and listen to the deluge 
of addresses, or to stand on the sidelines 
after the meeting and hear the panaceas 
proposed for the ills of our school, to come 
to the conclusion that there is division in 
the camp. 

A survey of the literature describing the 
multitude of practices in the field reveals 
that we have at least the following divi- 
sions in our camp: the worshippers at the 
shrine of college entrance requirements in 
the secondary field, the worshippers of the 
status quo, and the worshippers of a chang- 
ing curriculum to meet the needs of youth 
a they participate in a dynamic society. 


— *-—- 


Evrtor’s Note: Few of our readers will 
question the accuracy of the title of this 
article, as “the Camp” is that of secondary 
education. The author, who is principal of 
the Reed Junior High School, Springfield, 
Missouri, offers some suggestions for an at- 
lack on this confusion at a number of points. 
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By 
V. M. HARDIN 


We would not be too harsh when we ac- 
cuse the first group of failure to realize that 
the days of the gay nineties are gone, and 
that schools are facing the stern realities 
of a new age filled with all kinds of con- 
flicts. The major purposes which guided 
education a few generations ago no longer 
suffice. Therefore this group should transfer 
its devotions to a more worthy shrine. 

The second group is made up of two fac- 
tions. The one recognizes that we live in a 
changing world—but it justifies its smug 
complacency by saying that we have always 
had change, so why be disturbed about it? 
This first faction views with no alarm what- 
soever the challenge of the social and eco- 
nomic scene, nor are they stirred to action 
by the ever-increasing secondary-school pop- 
ulation, for a large per cent of whom the 
traditional college has little to offer. These 
people rationalize the problem, and remain 
loyal to the traditional compartmentaliza- 
tion of subject matter. Their attitude is: we 
have increased the curriculum offerings 
475 per cent from 1904 to 1930—therefore 
we have satisfied pupils’ needs. 

The second faction, being a bit more 
alert, realizes the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, but lacks the courage to face realities 
with definite and appropriate action, there- 
fore its members merge themselves with 
the first faction, and offer no sympathy to 
their more courageous colleagues. 

It is exceedingly difficult to describe those 
in the third group, because they are by no 
means homogeneous. There are all varieties, 
from the common garden kind to what 
have you? There are the chameleons, the 
liberals and the radicals. There are those 
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who are definitely and earnestly seeking a 
way out of the wilderness, and there are 
those who are so attracted by the glamour 
of a new movement that they become the 
noisiest in their clamor for any kind of 
change. These latter are the ones who do 
the cause of education most damage, for 
they either misinterpret the challenge to the 
school or direct children in activities with- 
out having thought through the problems 
involved, much less having any sense of di- 
rection of where they are going. 

Our greatest hope rests with those in the 
third group who are persistently, patiently 
and intelligently attacking the problem 
with all the fervor possible for the purpose 
of developing a program which can be jus- 
tified both in relation to the needs of youth 
and in relation to the needs of society. 

Let us try to analyze the cause for the 
prevalent confusion so that we may have 
a clearer understanding of what is involved. 

In the first place, the school has failed 
to keep pace with the rapidly moving so- 
cial and economic scene. We have limited 
the meaning of democracy to one small 
area of life, namely the political aspect. 
The shackles of tradition have a strong grip 
upon us and we hesitate to break their 
hold. 

Just recently we heard representatives of 
the Thirty Schools Experiment report on 
the highways they were trying to build. In 
spite of the fact that they had been given 
their freedom by the accrediting agencies 
and by a large majority of the colleges, they 
were afraid to pioneer very far from the old 
home town. College entrance requirements, 
tradtional subjects, schoo] marks, compart- 
mentalization—all haunted them in ghost- 
like fashion in every move they tried to 
make. Consequently they, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have made but little progress. 

We hasten to add that we do not dis- 
parage their efforts—for the rest of us have 


*See “Our Thirty Unshackled Schools,” by Wil- 
ford M. Aikin, THE CLEARING House, October 1936. 
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a rare opportunity to profit by their ag 
ventures that are successful as well as by 
those that are failures. 

The cry of society today is for intelligen, 
leadership; for intelligent participation jp 
the life of which we are a part; and fo 
democratic relationships in all the areas of 
life. The cry is for abundant living on the 
part of all members, in the place of crime 
and the alarming increase of victims of mep. 
tal and emotional disturbances; for univer. 
sal employment in vocations that provide a 
satisfying challenge; and for clearer social 
understandings. 

When the school is called upon for help 
its reply in all too many instances is that 
this is no concern of ours. Or if an attempt 
is made to respond positively, it is in lan. 
guage like this: All we have to offer is Latin, 
algebra, chronological history which exag. 
gerates military aspects of civilization, sc- 
ence of a highly technical and specialized 
quality, English for the mentally elite, et 
cetera. 

Furthermore, we have no time to depart 
from our fixed patterns of behavior to ful- 
fill the new demands that were unheard of 
in the past. The response is similar to a sit- 
uation in which the owner of a modem 
automobile might walk into a nineteenth. 
century shop and ask for repairs for his 
machine. The answer would be: We have 
harness repairs and buggy whips—but no 
gadgets for these new-fangled machines 
which are the products of the devil for the 
destruction of the saints. 

Perhaps we should not be too critical 
because the program of the school was 
planned in its early history for a wholly 
different purpose. It was never anticipated 
that conditions like the present would ever 
exist, therefore to make demands such a 
have been implied is in some instances to 
force a situation somewhat like that de 
scribed in a scene where Uncle Bill and 
Aunt Mary came to town in the much used 
buggy pulled by the faithful old nag. When 
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they entered the city limits, the first sign 
that greeted Uncle Bill's eyes was, “Speed 
limit fifteen miles per hour.” Immediately 
he grabbed the buggy whip and began to 
peat the old nag very vigorously. Finally he 
gave up in disgust and said, “Wal, Mary, 
we'll never make it.” 

The second cause for the confusion lies 
in the fact that teachers have never been 
trained for the insistent educational de- 
mands growing out of the life of today. 
The early emphasis was on the traditional 
college requirements—and still is, in too 
many instances, on highly specialized sub- 
ject matter—subject matter that contributed 
little to one’s ability to solve the real prob- 
lems which confront one daily. 

It was thought that if one knew a large 
number of facts nothing else mattered. In 
other words education and knowledge were 
synonymous. 

Lest we be misunderstood let us add that 
we have no objection to knowledge of the 
pragmatic kind. Surely we must have facts 
to aid us in our several crises; but facts 
alone will not save us. 

The ability to select and use facts as one 
faces the puzzling situations of everyday ex- 
perience is one of the major goals of the 
school. Furthermore, it was thought that 
if the teacher knew his facts, the problem 
of teaching others was a simple one. But 
the Herbartians would not have it so. They, 
for reasons well known to those familiar 
with the history of education, placed much 
emphasis upon specific training for teach- 
ers. As a result, schools of education sprang 
up over the country, much to the disgust of 
the subject-matter specialists who continue 
in certain quarters to hold their noses when 
one mentions methods courses or teaching 
based on principles of the psychology of 
learning. 

While teacher-training institutions have 
contributed much toward a better quality 
of service in the classroom, yet they have 
been guilty of the same faults in kind, in 
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that they have not kept up with the proces- 
sion. They have been absorbed in evolving 
devices and methods, in teaching the tricks 
of the trade and in dealing with the prob- 
lem in a highly abstract and outmoded 
fashion. 

One can still find abundant situations 
where the teaching is in harmony with the 
old faulty psychology of learning. The 
S-R bond enthusiasts in the strictly limited 
sense hold sway in many schools with all 
their mechanistic devices for conditioning 
the learning process. 

Teacher training institutions should take 
into consideration the findings and recom- 
mendations of the newer psychology, which 
place so much emphasis on the whole 
child. The teacher must see the relation of 
the learning activities to the development 
of the whole child, and should not empha- 
size only one aspect. That is the reason for 
our stressing the importance of purposeful 
integrating activities. 

Furthermore, teachers need to have a 
technique for analyzing the social and eco- 
nomic scene, so that they will understand 
the fuller meaning of democracy as related 
to the various aspects of life. Then they 
should be able to guide pupils in those ex- 
periences which will be most helpful to 
them. Teachers need a social philosophy 
which will guide them in their educational 
planning. Schools will continue to be handi- 
capped in facing the challenge satisfactorily 
till a more adequate program of training 
is developed by those institutions who pro- 
pose to provide teachers for us. 

We would not be too pessimistic—for a 
few institutions here and there are alert to 
the situation and are striving diligently to 
revise their procedures in such a way as to 
be of greatest service directly to those in 
training, and indirectly to the schools of 
our nation. 

The third cause of the confusion is two- 
fold in nature. One aspect owes its existence 
to the fact that we have no unifying social 
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philosophy around which to build our edu- 
cational program. We hear such statements 
as the following three, which are in con- 
flict with one another. 

First, “Jt is the function of the schools 
to transmit the heritage of the race, which 
means that all problems, so far as the 
schools are concerned, have been settled; 
therefore education must play a hands-off 
policy.” (This philosophy is concerned only 
with traditional subject matter as such and 
not with what is happening to individuals 
or to society.) 

Second, “It is the function of the school 
to help individuals adjust themselves to life 
as it is today.” (This means to accept so- 
ciety for good or ill without question and 
make the most of it.) 

Third, “It is the function of the schools 
to rebuild society and to do it speedily.” 
(This implies that the school already has 
in its possession the pattern of what so- 
ciety ought to be; also that present society 
has said, ““We hereby surrender all authority 
to you, so go ahead and make Utopia for 
us.” Possibly the exponents of this philos- 
ophy do not mean all that they imply, or 
else they see more clearly the highway 
through the wilderness than the rest of us 
are able to do.) 

There are germs of value in all three 
of these statements. But we need someone to 
lead us in developing a unifying social phi- 
losophy to guide us in our educational plan- 
ning. Rugg in his book on American Life 
and the School Curriculum suggests these 
characteristics of the new philosophy: 

First, the new philosophy must be social- 
ly coéperative, not competitive. 

Second, the new philosophy must also be 
individual and dynamic. 

Third, the new philosophy must repre- 
sent a real community point of view. 

Fourth, the new philosophy must provide 
dramatic and intriguing loyalties. 

While we may not accept these as final, 
yet they are worthy of our consideration. So 
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long as we have as many philosophies as ye 
have leaders in the field of education, jug 
that long will we play the role of Stephen 
Leacock’s horseman who mounted his steed 
and rode off in all directions. 

The second aspect of this third cause fo 
confusion is an outgrowth of the first: cop. 
fused solution to such problems as, “Wha 
is the school’s responsibility to the indi. 
vidual and to society?” That is, what shall 
the program of the school be? 

Here we have all kinds of answers. Some 
would have us deal with the intellectual 
aspects of pupils’ lives, and leave the rest to 
chance. Some would have us preserve the 
traditional program, but supplement it with 
additional courses and social activities, 
Some would attack the problem through the 
curriculum—but give the curriculum a 
much broader interpretation than is ordi- 
narily given. The Fieldston Plan, the Vir 
ginia Plan, the Thirty Schools Experiment 
all are significant phases of the last way of 
answering the question. 

We should not become discouraged be- 
cause of the variety of ways in which many 
schools are experimenting. It is a healthy 
sign for educational leaders to be willing 
to pioneer, to suffer hardships, and even 
to fail in certain areas, in the attempt to 
justify the school as a worthy agency of 
society. 

Let us now raise these questions: 

First, is this confusion detrimental to the 
cause of education and to society? We think 
that it is if prolonged; for until education 
can present a united front in facing the 
challenge of modern society we will not 
only fail the youth of today but the society 
of tomorrow. This does not mean that each 
school should be an exact replica of every 
other in organization and in classroom 
procedures, but it does mean that the objec 
tives should be the same. 

Second, is there a way out of the wilder 
ness in which we now find ourselves? We 
think there is. If there were not we might as 
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well hoist the white flag and surrender to 
ignorance, chaos and doom. It will require 
quite a bit of patience and perseverance— 
but there is a way. 

In the first place, we must have a unifying 
gcial philosophy, without which there is 
little hope. We should also have agreement 
on what is the school’s responsibility in the 
situation confronting us. We may have to 
continue to struggle individually, like the 
original thirteen colonies from 1783 to 
1787, until circumstances compel us to de- 
velop and agree upon a working philosophy. 

Second, we must have teachers whose 
training is of such quality and quantity as 
to enable them to be worthy leaders of 
youth. This represents both a challenge to 
the teacher-training institutions and to 
those whose responsibility is to select mem- 
bers of the school staff. We are not ignor- 
ing the in-service training which the indi- 
vidual school may set up for its own staff. 

Third, we must shift our emphasis from 
subject-matter-as-an-end, to the individual 
pupil and his relation to the society of 
which he is a part. 

Fourth, sufficient funds must be secured 
to employ a staff adequate for the task— 
adequate in that no one teacher will have 
to deal with an excessive number of pupils. 
The staff must be adequate from the stand- 
point of having within the personnel spe- 
cialists who can take care of problems be- 
yond the province of the classroom teacher 
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or even the administrator. We also must 
have sufficient funds to secure the necessary 
facilities, such as physical equipment, teach- 
ing materials, and other essentials. What 
value would it be to call in the best skilled 
surgeon for an emergency operation with- 
out his having the proper facilities for the 
task? Too often we demand unreasonable 
results from teachers because we fail to pro- 
vide them with the bare essentials with 
which to do their work. 

Finally, we must have community coép- 
eration. We cannot do the job satisfactorily 
without the sympathetic understanding and 
assistance of the school patrons; for after all 
education of the child is a coéperative en- 
terprise. A few communities are meeting 
this responsibility by selecting representa- 
tive citizens to sit down with the school 
authorities at regular intervals and study 
the relation of the schools to modern condi- 
tions of life. 

We read recently of an interesting experi- 
ment being tried in one community. Repre- 
sentatives of the different agencies which 
touch youth at some vital point meet and 
study the needs of youth. After deciding 
what these needs are, the representatives 
plan ways and means for satisfying them. 

It seems to us that this offers an excellent 
suggestion for helping the school to go the 
whole way in developing a program to the 
end that youth may live the abundant life 
in a highly interdependent order of society. 








TEEN AGE and its 


MONEY PROBLEMS 


By PHOEBE GORDON 


ARGARET SMITH is a high-school senior. 

Her family are financially unable to 
supply her clothing or spending money, so 
she earns these items by working on an 
average of about three hours a day. 

If you ask her about her work she will as- 
sure you that she enjoys it, and finds it does 
not interfere with her doing well in school. 
Her only complaint is that the hours she 
must work conflict with the hours when 
her classmates are having parties, movies, 
and other good times. 

If you ask her how much she spends on 
clothes annually, she will tell you she does 
not know. She says she knows the monthly 
income of her family, but has never had a 
voice in planning family expenditures. 
Nevertheless, she will assure you that she 
has her full share of the family income, 
and will give you the impression that, on 
the whole, lack of worldly goods does not 
interfere with her having a full and happy 
existence. 

Bob Jones is in the same class in the same 
school. He does not have to work, he says, 
but prefers to add to the amount of money 
given him by his family. 

Although he only works about eight 
hours a week, on Fridays and Saturdays, he 
will tell you that his outside work inter- 


-——- 


Epiror’s Note: The author wrote, “This 
article is based upon a study which I made 
in the Minneapolis, Minnesota, high schools, 
under the guidance of Anna D. Blitz, Dean 
of Women in the University of Minnesota.” 
Certainly, the money problems of high- 
school children should be of interest to us all. 
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feres with both his school work and his 
social life, because he is too tired after wok 
to take any interest in either one. He says 
he likes his work but feels that his clas 
mates look down on him because of it. He 
feels that lack of clothes and spending 
money keep him from going with the par 
ticular “set” in school that he admires most. 

Like Margaret, he says he has no idea 
what he spends on his clothes annually, 
nor has he ever helped to manage the fam. 
ily finances. He feels the family is proba. 
bly fair to him in money matters, but feels 
the situation he is in is discouraging and 
humiliating. 

Margaret and Bob are not fictitious per- 
sons but a real boy and girl, selected at ran- 
dom from some six hundred high-school 
seniors, all of whom recently answered a 
questionnaire concerning their financial 
problems and their feelings about these 
problems. These six hundred seniors were 
in three different high schools, two of which 
were in a large midwestern city and one in 
a small town in the same state. The two city 
high schools were not located in the wealth- 
iest part of the city, but were by no means 
in tenement districts. So their student popu- 
lation was probably typical of thousands of 
other city high schools. The small-town high 
school could also be found repeated in nu 
merous small towns in the country. 

The answers to the questionnaire were 
turned in unsigned, in order that the stu 
dents be relieved of any feeling of restraint 
in giving information. (If indeed, the high 
school student of today has any feeling of 
restraint under any circumstances.) So the 
information thus gleaned gives us a pretty 
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curate picture of what high school boys 
and girls are thinking about money as it 
aflects their own lives. 

When we realize that ability to cope with 
the ever-present Money Problem will play 
alarge part in the future happiness of these 
jimost-grown-up youngsters, we look with 
real interest and concern at their present ap- 
proach to the subject. 

First, we found that half of the boys and 
almost a third of the girls had employment 
of one kind or another during the school 
year. These employed students answered a 
special set of questions that referred just 
io their jobs and how they felt about them. 

For instance, they were asked whether or 
not they felt that their outside work inter- 
fered with their school work or social life. 
Now, mind you, we did not expect their 
answers to show whether or not the work 
actually did hamper them. That fact could 
never be settled merely by asking their 
opinions on the subject. But they could tell 
us how they felt about it. And after all, the 
feeling of being hampered often has as 
great an influence on our lives as the restric- 
tion itself and is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance, whether based on fact or not. 

We found from the answers given to these 
questions that about one-fourth of them be- 
lieve their outside work interferes with 
their school work, chiefly because they feel 
they have not enough time to study or are 
too tired to study. An interesting fact con- 
ceming these answers is that the students 
who feel that their jobs interfere with their 
sxhool work are by no means the ones who 
work the most hours. Many who work an 
average of four or five hours a day feel it 
does not interfere—while some who work 
only about an hour or less a day feel it does 

handicap them. 

This fact, together with the fact that only 
aquarter of all of the working students feel 
their school work suffered from their out- 
side work, suggests that our best approach 
to helping the students with this phase of 
the problem is not to try to eliminate the 
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employment of high-school students. Rath- 
er, it is to supply wise counselling for the 
individual student, so that each one may be 
adjusted to his or her special problem. In 
some cases, for instance, physical or mental 
limitations make the extra work a real bur- 
den. For such students the community 
should do what it can to lighten their load. 
But in other cases, all that is needed is help 
in the building up of wholesome attitudes 
that will discourage any tendency to in- 
dulge in self pity or offer alibis for poor 
work. 

When asked if they felt their jobs inter- 
fered with their social life, about one-third 
of the working students answered in the 
affirmative. The chief cause of their diffi- 
culty seemed to be, not lack of time or en- 
ergy for both their work and play, but con- 
flict between the hours when they are at 
work and the hours when the social life of 
the school is carried on. In other words, 
young Donald Brown, who wants to enter 
the tennis tournament, finds it is scheduled 
for the afternoon when he works at the gro- 
cery store, while Mary James, who wants 
to take part in the school play, finds that 
rehearsals are to be Monday evenings when 
she has to take care of Mrs. Smith’s baby. 

Some of these conflicts are, of course, in- 
evitable—and students who learn to place 
their responsibilities before their pleasures 
are making sound preparation for their fu- 
ture life. On the other hand, is it not quite 
possible that some of the sacrifices of so- 
cial life are needless, and can be avoided if 
we can arouse the student group themselves 
to a consideration of the problem? 

One cause of the difficulty may lie in the 
fact that it frequently happens that the 
leaders in high school activities are those 
who have never had to earn their own 
money and, therefore, are not always aware 
of the problems of the wage earners. They 
do not stop to think of ways and means for 
including the working group. 

For instance, in a different place in the 
questionnaire, the student presidents of 
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school organizations were asked if the work- 
ing student was considered in planning the 
time of meeting of their organizations, and 
the answers were invariably “No.” Yet high- 
school students are fundamentally warm- 
hearted and sympathetic. If they once rec- 
ognized the need for making some adjust- 
ments in social schedules, I believe they 
would see that it was done forthwith. 

Picnics could occasionally be breakfast 
parties, and school clubs could have alter- 
nate afternoon and evening meetings. The 
employed students would benefit by being 
able to participate in more social activities. 
And their friends with no responsibilities 
of their own to consider would be learning 
to look at matters from the point of view of 
another person—as valuable a lesson as any 
the high school can teach, 

Another question that we asked of the 
“working” students was, “Does the work 
you are doing prepare you for your life 
after you graduate?” According to the an- 
swers, not quite half of those who are work- 
ing for wages feel that their jobs are of any 
use as preparation for the future. 

We realize that their jobs are, first of all, 
for the immediate purpose of earning 
needed money, and high-school youngsters 
are often lucky to get anything—no matter 
how routine or uninteresting. Yet we still 
feel that those first jobs should if possible 
be made to seem of permanent value to the 
student. Perhaps the student does not see 
the values in his present job. Counsellors 
could help by pointing out the opportunity 
in almost every job! That it develops re- 
sponsibility, poise, initiative, and adapta- 
bility, and that such characteristics will be 
most useful later on. 

And again, may not communities be 
awakened to the possibilities of offering to 
students work which will help them in mak- 
ing their first adjustment to the occupa- 
tional fields in which they are truly inter- 
ested? In a small town, for instance, a sort 
of employment clearing house for high- 
school students could be maintained. It 
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could have representatives from the high 
school faculty and the student group, an 
from the business and professional Broup, 
of the city. 

The latter groups could be stimulate 
through this organization to offer jobs jy 
interested students through which the sy 
dent would have opportunity to acquain 
himself or herself with the nature of th 
vocational field he is choosing. A studen 
interested in store management might have 
a job delivering groceries. But he could 
also be given an opportunity to observe the 
buying and selling of groceries in the cop. 
cern for which he worked, and to leam 
something of the problems connected with 
store management. 

It is generally accepted that any aid tha 
can be given young people in making suc 
cessful vocational adjustment is a service to 
both the individual and the community. 
And I personally believe that a part-time 
student employment offers a means for giv. 
ing this service that has been so far some. 
what overlooked. 

The two questions on which these self 
helping, if not self-supporting, students 
were most agreed give evidence of the 
wholesome, understanding attitude of these 
youngsters toward the matter of their jobs. 
For one thing, they were asked if they felt 
their classmates looked down on them be 
cause of their employment. Only ten out 
of the one hundred seventy-six employed 
students feel that they lose caste thereby. 

It is regrettable that even ten students 
should have this feeling about their work. 
But that such a large majority have conf- 
dence in their classmates’ good sense and 
democratic point of view speaks well for 
high-school standards of conduct and men 
tal hygiene. One wonders if the parents of 
these same students could give as good at 
account of themselves. 

The second question on which practically 
all working students were agreed was this: 
“If you had had your choice, would you 
have left school rather than have to com 
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bine school and earnings?” With only one 
or two exceptions the answers were all 
“No,” emphatically underscored and em- 

asized with such comments as “of course 
not,” “I like it,” “I do it because I want to.” 
They are good sports, these high-school job 
holders! 

A large part of the questionnaire was an- 
swered by all the seniors, both those who 
ge earning and those who are not em- 
ployed. In this section the ever-present 
“dothes question” was brought up, as hav- 
ing close relationship to the “money ques- 
tion.” For instance, about a fifth of the six 
hundred students (and just as many boys 
a girls) said that lack of suitable clothing 
deprived them of something they very much 
wanted. 

The chief causes of their sense of loss seem 
to be about evenly distributed between the 
following: First, they feel they have to stay 
home from some of the school parties be- 
cause they do not have the right clothes. 
Second, they turn down invitations for pri- 
vate parties or dates for the same reason. 
And third, they feel they are excluded from 
certain “sets” to which they want to belong 
because of their shabbiness. 

That one out of every five students is un- 
happy over his clothes is a fact that can- 
not be passed by indifferently. When we see 
what wonders some students do with the 
most limited clothes budgets, and how 
poorly dressed others are on even larger 
sums, we suspect that expert assistance in 
buying and planning might be a real help 
in relieving the situation. 

This need for help in planning is fur- 
ther evidenced in other answers given on 
the same subject. We discovered that only 
about one out of every ten of the high- 
chool boys or girls plan their clothes for 
even one season at a time. So it is not sur- 
prising that Jack spends so much on a 
mappy leather jacket that he hasn’t enough 
Ieft to replace his much darned and faded 
wimming suit; or that Mary finds herself 
with a red hat, purple sweater, and green 
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skirt and looks enviously at Priscilla, who 
looks so much better dressed because her 
clothes “match.” 

Moreover, only one-fifth of the boys and 
less than one-tenth of the girls know how 
much they spend on clothes yearly. Very 
few, even of those who earn their “clothes 
money,” have ever planned a clothes budget 
or checked up on the total cost of their 
clothes. Here is opportunity for both teach- 
ers and parents to lend a helping hand. 

In most up-to-date schools the home eco- 
nomics departments have already offered 
valuable assistance through their classes in 
dressmaking and design. But after all these 
classes do not begin to enroll all those who 
need help. For one thing, the boys are left 
out completely, and must shift for them- 
selves in the matter of buying their clothes, 
or depend entirely on their parents’ taste 
and judgment. Outwardly, of course, the 
boys pretend great nonchalance over the 
clothes question and yet for them to appear 
on any occasion in the “wrong thing” will 
cause as acute suffering among the teen-age 
boys as ever tortured their sisters. 

Why not persuade an interested buyer 
from a men’s clothing store to speak some- 
time in the high-school boy’s club on how 
to buy intelligently and dress well on a 
small budget? I suspect the talk—camou- 
flaged as advertising if necessary—would be 
well attended. 

Style shows for girls are always popular, 
and if planned for the purpose, can be used 
to point out possible economies as well as 
encourage good taste in clothes. In the 
bookkeeping classes there is excellent oppor- 
tunity to teach both boys and girls the mak- 
ing and managing of a clothes budget, with 
the aim of helping them both with their 
present finances and with their future 
spending problems. 

Working with the schools, the parents can 
also do much to help their sons and daugh- 
ters learn to buy wisely. Much of the 
vaunted independence of the high-school 
children is pure bravado to hide their feel- 
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ings of insecurity and inadequacy. They are 
glad indeed to have counsel and advice if 
understandingly and tactfully given. 

If mother ignores Marjorie’s plea for a 
long party dress “like all the other girls” 
on the grounds that she, mother, did not 
have one when she went to high school, 
her advice on clothing in general is apt to 
fall on deaf ears. But let mother take an 
interest in what the other girls are wearing 
and show Marjorie that blue flowered silk 
brings out the color of her eyes better than 
slinky black satin, and her advice will be 
courted frequently and followed at least 
occasionally. 

At the same time that advice is being 
offered and clothes problems worked out 
jointly by parents and offspring, it is well 
for parents to give their teen-age children 
the opportunity to have practical as well 
as theoretical experience with a clothes 
budget. Only about one out of every five 
students said they themselves determined 
the amount of money they spent on single 
items of clothing within a definite clothes 
allowance. The remainder either had the 
amount for each item determined by their 
parents (as, for instance, “Here, Mary, is 
five dollars you can spend on a school 
dress”) or they bought without restriction 
(as, “Dad, I charged a honey of a sweater 
to you today”) or as one boy put it, he was 
“restricted just by the amount of money 
the family had at the time.” 

Given a clothes allowance, they will make 
mistakes, of course. But better to learn now 
when they can turn to parents for con- 
sultation than later when they are out on 
their own and when their mistakes will 
seem less excusable. 

An excellent preliminary step to giving 
an allowance is allowing the daughter or 
son to keep a record of all money spent 
on his or her clothing over a given period 
of time, noting how much went for shoes, 
coats, underclothing, cleaning and similar 
items. Incidentally, the value of this experi- 
ence is as great or greater for the wealthy 
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student as for the poorer one. Many a by 
and girl student step blithely into Marriag 
soon after high-school days, sure that a 
income of perhaps $80 a month is amp 
for all their living expenses, never realizing 
that their clothing has cost their indulgen, 
fathers about half that sum. Let them knoy 
the cost of their clothing and they can fig 
ure for themselves what they must do with. 
out if they are to have anything left with 
which to pay the landlord, the grocer, ang 
the butcher. 

These students are for the most pan 
eighteen years of age or older. Many of 
them will be marrying within the next fey 
years and setting up homes of their own 
Isn’t it only fair that we give them some ex. 
perience and education in the right ap 
proach to the financial problems they ar 
going to face in adult life? 

We cannot dismiss the matter with the 
sentimental statement that we hate to have 
these children forced to think about suc 
things. The answers to our questionnaire 
show that almost all of these students have 
already run up against financial questions 
of one kind or another. 

Too often, however, they see only the 
parts of the problem that affect the indi- 
vidual at the moment, instead of seeing 
those parts in relation to the whole bus: 
ness of living, and too often their handling 
of their money problems gives evidence of 
lack of really constructive assistance from 
either home or school. Eighteen-year-olds 
are not downcast by money problems. Ev- 
dence of the gameness of these students ap 
peared again and again in the answers t 
the questionnaire. Most of them accepted 
what they had to do and what they had to 
give up without whining or feeling sory 
for themselves. 

Nevertheless the problems are there, and 
we in the community who have had longer 
and more varied experience in dealing with 
money matters could do well to offer what 
help we can to these youngsters while they 
in turn teach us to be “good sports.” 
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Some Stories about 


GUIDANCE WHITHER 


By R. J. BRETNALL 


Story No. I 


oLLy, which is not her name, was over- 
M grown, attractive, emotional. It had 
been discovered that she possessed high in- 
telligence, high achievements, and had read 
everything good or bad on which she could 
lay her hands. In the home she was caught 
between straightened finances on one side 
and step-mother number two on the other. 
This lady, by the way, had accepted her 
legally-obtained bit of femininity with no 
marked degree of appreciation. 

One morning Molly breezed straight 
through to the private office unannounced 
and flopped herself in the chair beside the 
principal’s desk. 

In a moment she broke out, “Mr. Princi- 
pal, do you think I’m so bad?” 

“Why no, Molly, I think you are fine.” 

“And you don’t think I’m terrible?” 

“On the contrary I think you're a wonder- 
ful girl. What is the matter?” 

“Oh, everybody tells me I’m so bad and 
so terrible and so horrid! They think it’s so 
awful the way I get myself up and because 
use so much lipstick. Do you think that 
it is so bad?” 

The principal looked at her out of one 
corner of his eye. She was not hard to look 
at, in spite of the decoration. 

“Well, Molly, about this lipstick business, 

——~ h-— 

Eprror’s Note: In his letter accompanying 
this article, the author referred to “that type 
of refrigeration which has come too much 
under the name of guidance.” There is no 
refrigeration in these stories. The author is 
principal of the Millburn High School, Mill- 
burn, New Jersey. 
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if I were a young husky seated on the sofa 
beside you, I wouldn’t need any illumina- 
tion to find them. But if you get any satis- 
faction out of it, and you don’t use so much 
that it interferes with your feeding process, 
it’s O.K. with me.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Principal! That 
makes it a lot better. I suppose it’s foolish, 
but it makes me feel grown-up.” 

“All right, Molly, come to see me again.” 

Molly said, “Thank you,” and breezed 
out. The next day the principal noticed her 
coming down the corridor—without any lip- 
stick. He asked himself this question: 

“Will some one please define guidance?” 


Story No. II 


Three high-school administrators sat 
down together at a dinner—Shell, Steel, and 
Hart. 

Shell broke the ice: “All these frills and 
furbelows of modern education are the 
bunk. A waste of taxpayers’ money. What 
youngsters need to learn is work—and hard 
work at that. There is too much play and 
mollycoddling in our schools. Too many 
people come out of school without knowing 
anything—too many loafers who don’t func- 
tion. 

“Public money should produce results. 
We want standards, and standards of which 
we need not be ashamed. Those who can- 
not make the pace should either drop out 
or try again. My teachers are on their job 
to hold their pupils to their work. They 
hold them in line at every turn. These are 
my orders; teachers who know what is good 
for them see that they are carried out.” 

(Some of us have observed the butchers. 
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The broken pieces can be thrown back and 
ground over. What sausages do come out are 
wonderfully sleek and all alike.) 

Next Steel spoke: “The classroom is not 
enough. Its work is subjective, cramped, in- 
accurate. We must measure; we must investi- 
gate. Failures are too much in evidence. 
They cost money; they cost human malad- 
justments. Where teachers have done their 
best they have not met the situation. 

“We have introduced a system colored by 
the science of investigation and realignment. 
We have the trained analyst to relieve our 
teachers of all work but teaching. We shall 
provide the guidance, supreme on its own 
cool throne. 

“We have the experts specially trained. 
Students may apply directly to them for 
counsel. The homeroom teacher is too far 
out of the picture, but mark you, we have 
a system of records that does the trick. 
Everything is in these records. Whether you 
want scholarship, personal data, or record of 
discipline we have it all filed and card in- 
dexed so that you can see at a glance. It is a 
great system. Some day you will hear from 
it.” 

(Many dogs can be taught to pick up one 
front paw and hold their nose and tail in a 
straight line. It takes real hunting blood to 
thrill to the scent and set to point.) 

Hart paused a moment, then burst forth, 
“Mirabile dictu. These youngsters that 
throng our schools are marvelous to survey. 
Some have learned to walk with even tread, 
some have stubbed their toes, while others 
have been jostled out and have fallen be- 
side the way. Just how may we restore the 
gait unto the lame and to the bruised apply 
the balm that sets them free to meet the 
pace? 
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“I seek me workers whose minds urge » 
breast the times, who know the landmark 
of the common road, who feel a pulse thy 
trobs atune the mine-run of mankind, | 
want modern, alert homeroom teachey 
filled with good old-fashioned humanity, 
Each worker sometimes must stay within 
the walls to toil in sympathy, and some x 
times must take the field to search afar ang 
seek the key which fits a door that stands 
between the shadows and the sun. 

“I need the school, the guidance set-up, 
the teachers, the student organization—byt 
I need the home, the city too. Perhaps some 
nurse who may have chanced to wash a dirty 
babe, some social worker called to the home. 
relations court or ‘just a cop’ who has set 
about to follow ‘youth astray’ may give my 
crew a chart by which to guide the ship. 
These youngsters that throng our schools 
are marvelous to survey. Mirabile dictu.” 

(The human arm is so constructed that 
we must reach before we touch.) 


Srory No. III 


An artist friend set out to reproduce a 
winter scene. He showed me the result. “But 
wait,” said he, “I know this plate. This is 
not yet the picture that I saw.” The plate 
was thrust into the retouching frame. Here 
and there he plied his hand to make the 
change. A little knowledge of science, a com- 
prehensive vision, the stroke of a master 
hand and the photograph became so real | 
listened for the crackling of the ice along 
the brook and stretched my hand to catch 
the falling snow. The human touch supplied 
what the machine had missed. 

(Speaking in general—or in particular- 
how much good cream brings out the flavor 
of the pudding!) 


Correction 


In the January issue of THe CLearinc House we published an 
article, “Monticello Junior High’s Graduated Homework Plan,” 
by Laurence Brink, in which the author's school was placed in 
Garfield Heights, Ohio. Mr, Brink is principal of the Monticello 
Junior High School, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
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SCIENCE in the 





The Program of the 
Los Angeles Schools 


CORE CURRICULUM 


By ELLIS A. JARVIS 


ODAY WE find ourselves in the midst of 
as civilization radically different from 
that of any previous period in history. Dur- 
ing the last one hundred years man has 
gained more knowledge of things scientific 
than he had accumulated during the pre- 
ceding twenty-five thousand years. 

Moreover, this knowledge is being ex- 
tended at an ever increasing rate as increas- 
ing numbers of individuals trained in re- 
search techniques seek further truths at the 
borders of the unknown. No one dares sug- 
gest that possible ultimate limits of scientific 
knowledge will be reached. 

The Problem. Scientific knowledge offers 
man unprecedented power to control his ex- 
istence, and to use natural forces, processes, 
and resources as he sees fit. It brings with it 
the obligation to use this power wisely, that 
maximum benefit may accrue to the individ- 
ual, the nation, and the race. Man faces this 
new obligation of tremendous significance 
with no better native mental equipment 
than he has possessed throughout histori- 
cal time. To a large extent he wanders 
throughout life confronted by a maze of 
confusing manifestations of scientific phe- 
nomena which are unintelligible to him, in 
ignorance of their significance for human 
betterment or destruction. 


Epiror’s Note: A working program for 
the teaching of science in terms of life situa- 
tions is presented in this article. The author 
is Assistant Supervisor of the Secondary Cur- 
riculum of the Board of Education of Los 
Angeles, California, and is in charge of the 
scence curriculum. 
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The function of education is to assist the 
individual in meeting the problems, chal- 
lenges, and demands of modern civilization, 
to insure its perpetuation, and to promote 
its extension. With respect to that area 
known as science, how may the educational 
program best perform this function? How 
may we best assist the child in attaining 
effective, efficient, and enjoyable living in 
the world in which he now finds himself and 
in which he will soon actively participate 
under his own direction? 

The Factual Approach. We who are en- 
gaged in developing the curriculum of the 
Los Angeles high schools believe that to ap- 
proach the problem from the purely factual 
standpoint is manifestly impractical for four 
reasons: 

First, contrary to the common belief, much 
scientific knowledge is tentative and subject 
to revision and reinterpretation in the light 
of later discoveries. Second, it has been re- 
peatedly proved that accurate knowledge of 
scientific facts is soon forgotten if there is not 
immediate and continued use of these facts. 
Third, facts require interpretation and ap- 
plication. Fourth, the content of science is 
so vast that no one person may hope to mas- 
ter any large portion of it. 

Facts are necessary and important insofar 
as they are useful. Facts alone, without tech- 
niques for evaluating, interpreting, compar- 
ing, extending, and using them are of little 
value. 

A Comprehensive Approach. A compre- 
hensive approach to the problem should in- 
volve experiences on the part of all chil- 
dren that will result in: 

1. Functional understandings of major 
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generalizations or principles of science, 
regardless of field, including their so- 
cial and economic implications 

2. Certain specific desirable habits and 

attitudes 

3. Understanding of, and ability and dis- 

position to use, the scientific method 

4. Familiarity with sources of authentic 

scientific information, and disposition 
and ability to use them critically 

5. An appreciation of the rich scientific 

heritage, and the importance of its 
transmission and growth 

6. Maximum developments of individual 

aptitudes 

7. A satisfaction of immediate needs and 

interests 

8. Expanding interests in scientific prob- 

lems 

These outcomes will be considered in 
greater detail in the following paragraphs. 
It is to be expected that they will merge and 
overlap somewhat. 

Generalizations. Parents and pupils have 
been more alert than have educators gener- 
ally to realize the values of science experi- 
ences based on those generalizations or prin- 
ciples that are important to everyone, re- 
gardless of the specialized fields from which 
they may be drawn. The rapid rise and pop- 
ularity of general science, general biology, 
and general physical science are indicative. 
Functional values are demanded. Speciali- 
zation is necessary and desirable at the sec- 
ondary level for the comparative few whose 
needs lie in that direction, but for the ma- 
jority it is undesirable to the extent that it 
displaces necessary functional experiences. 
These general experiences should be basic 
to specialization. 

The Scientific Method. Although it is not 
feasible to teach children all scientific facts 
it is possible to develop in them ability to 
use the scientific method. This method of 
effective thinking evolved by man has been 
responsible for his tremendous achieve- 
ments. As it has replaced superstition, preju- 
dice, and closed-mindedness, civilization has 
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forged ahead. The scientific method depend 
on, and uses, generalizations, principles, and 
facts in arriving at purposeful conclusions, 
It uses, however, only those facts that pertain 
to the problem at hand. 

Science has no copyright on the scientific 
method. It is an efficient method of arriy. 
ing at sound conclusions and as such its use 
may be extended to include our personal, 
social, and economic problems. 

Unfortunately many teachers believe that 
facility in the use of the scientific method 
is an inevitable outcome of science teaching. 
It has been proved repeatedly that this is not 
the case, although science offers many of the 
best situations for its use. Facility in the use 
of the scientific method and scientific habits 
of thought are established only when the in- 
dividual or member of the group under 
proper guidance has frequent opportunity 
to work his way through specific problem sit- 
uations to effective conclusions. 

In addition to ability to use the scientific 
method there must be disposition to use it. 
Can we develop in the child the ability and 
inclination to attack his own immediate 
problems in a scientific way to the extent 
that this ability and this attitude will persist 
in adult life? Can he become so familiar with 
sources of information and techniques of 
investigation that he will refer to them with- 
out hesitation when need arises? Can we de- 
velop a disposition to consider all avail- 
able evidence and weigh it critically and 
then and only then decide on a course of 
action? Certainly the answer to all these 
questions is not a hopeless negative. 

Appreciations. It is important that the 
learning activities be so directed that the 
child shall have an appreciation of the rich- 
ness of his scientific heritage and his oppor 
tunity to contribute to it. Complacent ac 
ceptance of things as they are with no 
thought of how they have been or what they 
may be is contrary to the spirit of science. 
Children are apt to accept such projects a 
the 200” telescope as achievements of the 
immediate present, not realizing that they 
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gre only possible because of contributions 
of knowledge that have been made through- 
out the centuries. 

For example, are they aware of Gallileo’s 
discoveries with the telescope and the tre- 
mendous social opposition that developed 
against its use? Are they aware of the many 
significant contributions of amateurs to the 
science of astronomy? Are they aware of the 
limitations and possibilities of the new in- 
srument? The perpetuation and extension 
of scientific knowledge depends on apprecia- 
tion of its significance. 

Curriculum development. Science-curric- 
ulum workers in the Los Angeles city 
schools are looking toward the development 
of a core-science sequence that will meet 
the problem as set forth earlier in this paper 
and make possible the realization of the 
outcomes discussed. Continuity in such a 
program is considered highly essential. Es- 
tablishment, maintenance, and extension of 
desirable scientific habits and attitudes re- 
quires, ideally, a continuous sequence of 
experiences. 

The junior-high-school program in sci- 
ence, described by Mr. A. A. Bissiri in a 
previous article, has now been accepted as 
a core sequence throughout the city. This 
does not mean that it has become a static 
course of study, but that the general frame- 
work has been accepted as sound, and re- 
vision in the light of experience is going for- 
ward within this framework. 

Briefly the program is as follows: 


Seventh Year. Science is related to the prac- 
tical arts and household arts and is taught 
in these classes by the regular teacher. 

Eighth Year. Study of a series of self-con- 
tained units dealing with rather simple 
but significant problems that arise out of 
current experiences. In order to insure de- 
sirable breadth of experience the sug- 
gested units are divided into nine groups, 
the assumption being that teachers will se- 
*A. A. Bissiri, “A Revised Science Program for 


~y High Schools,” Clearing House, February, 
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lect at least one unit from each group for 
development in class. 

Ninth Year. A unified course organized 
about the central theme, “This Living 
World”. Concepts and generalizations 
dealing with man as a living being, his 
indispensable needs, the interdependence 
of living things, man’s conquest of his 
environment are developed. Physical and 
biological sciences both furnish content. 


In the senior high school it is generally 
felt that common core-science experiences 
should extend through the eleventh year 
and that specialization should not come be- 
fore the twelfth year. General biology falls 
naturally into the core plan at the tenth- 
year level. Emphasis is placed largely on 
functional values and on interpretation of 
environmental phenomena. 

Above the tenth-year level, present sci- 
ence offerings become more specialized and 
bear little relationship to each other. There 
is little continuity. The only requirement 
is the completion by the student of a one- 
year course in an upper-grade laboratory sci- 
ence. Most students fulfill this requirement 
through the study of chemistry, physiology, 
or physics. Other specialized courses au- 
thorized, but not offered in all schools, in- 
clude: 


Applied Physics Geology 
Assaying Household Chemis- 
Botany try 
Chemistry for Mineralogy 

Nurses Photography 
Descriptive Chemis- Zodlogy 

try 


To the extent that these specialized 
courses meet real needs and interests they 
are desirable. The fulfillment of college en- 
trance requirements, preparation for certain 
vocations and professions, and intellectual 
curiosity give rise to real needs and inter- 
ests on the part of certain individuals. In 
the present program, however, it becomes 
necessary for the individual without spe- 
cialized needs to select a specialized science 
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to fulfill requirements with consequent neg- 
lect of more important general areas of ex- 
perience. 

In response to the need for an upper- 
grade functional basic course as part of the 
core curriculum, a course in advanced physi- 
cal science is now in process of development. 
It is being offered in twelve designated 
schools under the direction and guidance of 
the Secondary Curriculum Section. Practi- 
cally the same personnel have been working 
with the problem for the past year, exchang- 
ing views and pooling experiences. Evalua- 
tion of the new course is not as yet complete, 
but indications are that it may be a solu- 
tion to the problem of providing a core of- 
fering at the eleventh-year level. 


Suggested units that are being developed 
include: 


I. Water Supply and Purification 
A Study of our local problems of water 
supply, the engineering and sanitary 
problems involved, the purifying proc- 
esses used, and the problems of distri- 
bution. This study involves scientific 
principles drawn from chemistry, 
physics, meteorology, and _physiogra- 
phy. 

II. Photography 


In addition to the more common uses 
of photography, emphasis is placed on 
photography as a tool. Its uses in 
spectroscopy, astronomy, metallurgy, 
acoustics, medicine, and surgery are 
considered. 


III. Modern Methods of Communication 
The development of methods of com- 
munication and their social signifi- 
cance. Basic principles of the tele- 
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phone, telegraph, wire photograph, 
wireless, radio, and television. Conten, 
is drawn largely from physics. 

IV. Conquering the Air (Aviation) 

V. The Petroleum Industry 

VI. Earthquakes 


VII, Modern Methods of Transportation 


SUMMARY 


Scientific knowledge grows at an ever-in. 
creasing rate, permeating and to a large ex. 
tent determining our way of life. So far a 
possible, education must furnish the means 
of adjusting the individual to the world in 
which he finds himself. In regard to those as- 
pects of our way of life that relate to science, 
factual knowledge alone on the part of the 
individual is insufficient. A comprehensive 
program resulting in desirable scientific hab- 
its and attitudes and ability and facility in 
the use of the techniques of scientific think. 
ing is indicated. 

Scientific facts and generalizations are de- 
sirable and necessary to the extent that they 
are useful and pertinent. The scientific 
method depends on and makes use of facts 
in arriving at conclusions. 

Continuity is an important factor in the 
science program. The junior-high-school pro- 
gram is a continuous common core sequence 
assuming steady growth in depth and 
breadth of achievement from year to year. At 
the senior-high-school level, general biology 
is considered as a part of the core sequence. 
Development of a basic core course in physi- 
cal science for the eleventh-year level is un- 
der way. Eventually it is probable that 
specialized science courses will be deferred 
to the twelfth-year level. 
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PARTICULARLY POETRY 


By 
pORIS L. WRIGHT 


tmost all teachers of high-school litera- 
ise will agree that certain changes are 
needed in the teaching of their courses— 
particularly poetry. 

Why doesn’t the average high-school boy 
or girl enjoy reading poetry and hearing it 
read? There are at least three answers to 
that question: (1) Some older person, per- 
haps a teacher, killed, by poor reading or 
lack of discrimination, the love of verse that 
should be every child’s right. (2) The child 
thinks that poetry is concerned with a world 
and a life about which he has no knowl- 
edge. Some youngsters think that poets are 
temperamental, peculiar, queer. I once 
heard a lad say that all poets were “sissies 
and so are fellows who read poetry.” (3) 
Incredible though it may seem, many chil- 
dren of high-school age have never had the 
opportunity of hearing any poetry worthy 
of the name, or of reading it themselves. 

Unfortunately not all of us possess the 
impelling voice that helps to “put across” 
what we read. We can partly correct this by 
reading and re-reading certain poems be- 
fore attempting to teach them. 

It is more important, however, to mean 
what we read, to feel the poem from the 
depths of our souls. “You may have a poor 
voice, you may read badly, but if you are 
pouring your heart’s blood into the poem 
it will carry across. . . . But there must be 
whole-hearted devotion to the poem.” No 


-—~- 4 


Eprror’s Note: The author believes that 
methods of teaching poetry are particularly 
in need of a change for the better. She offers 
some ideas for bringing the change about. 
Miss Wright teaches English in the Blue 
Rapids, Kansas, high school. 
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Let us convince pupils that 
poetry is no “‘sissy”” subject 


one is quicker to recognize deception than 
a child; therefore, if the teacher cannot feel 
the poem, she should not read it to her 
class—if she does, she will tear down more 
in two minutes than she could build up in a 
whole semester. 

Sincerity is the keynote of all teaching; 
the teacher of an appreciation course must, 
above all things, be sincere. Important, in- 
deed, is a good voice but many times more 
important is sincerity. 

When the pupils realize that poetry is 
not a “sissy” subject, then and only then 
will they love it and acknowledge their love 
for it. If the teacher will mention that John 
Milton was expelled from Cambridge his 
first year and that in a letter to a friend he 
admitted going up to London and “watch- 
ing the pretty girls go by,” it is likely that 
the students will think of him as more of a 
person like themselves and less of an an- 
cient. 

Likewise, the fact that Shelley was ex- 
pelled from Oxford because of his “radical” 
ideas will doubtless be a powerful incentive 
to high-school youngsters! The football and 
track heroes will find something in common 
with Robert Browning when they are told 
that after a month's illness, he challenged 
his son to a race up one hundred steps, and, 
more to the point, Browning won. 

Of course, the boy or girl who never 
heard Mother Goose and Stevenson in early 
childhood will probably never appreciate 
Keats, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Robinson, and Masefield as fully as will the 
child who has grown up among books and 
has always heard poetry read. 

The “un-read” and “un-read-to” child 


? Haddow, Alexander, On the Teaching of Poetry. 
Blackie and Son, Limited, London. Chap. V, p. 20. 
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creates a difficulty that cannot and must not 
be overlooked by the high-school teacher; 
it is likely, in the first place, that he does not 
show an unusual interest in reading ma- 
terial of a general nature, not to mention 
poetry. The teacher can correct this, in part, 
by reading aloud to the class, and by offer- 
ing the slow child supplementary reading. 
Even if this problem child does enjoy read- 
ing, his poetry level is doubtless below that 
of other youngsters who have had Mother 
Goose, Blake, Stevenson, and the other 
poets so dear to children’s hearts. 

Now, let us suppose that we have a class 
of average high-school students. How are 
we, as their English teachers, to conduct a 
course in poetry in such a way that we 
create a love of verse in each student that 
will expand with experiences, that will stay 
with the child long after his graduation, 
that will be a source of pleasure in his leis- 
ure and a measuring rod for his whole life? 

Since poetry is an appreciation and not a 
science subject, a different method of ap- 
proach is necessary. The procedure used in 
mathematics and science classes is not to be 
thought of in teaching literature of any 
kind. Deal through the emotions, the most 
vulnerable and sensitive part of the stu- 
dents’ lives. 

We are not appealing to a child’s emo- 
tions by saying that John Masefield was 
born in 1884 and won the Edmond de Polig- 
nac prize in 1912 with his “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” and that he served with the Red 
Cross in France. Give biography as such 
only as it is absolutely necessary. 

While the class is studying “Sea-Fever,” 
mention casually that its writer was ap- 
prenticed, at fourteen, to a ship-master as 
cabin-boy and that he later spent several 
years before the mast. The statement that 
Masefield worked in a New York saloon 
and then in a factory will help the students 
to realize that he knows whereof he writes. 
In studying “Cargoes” it might be well to 
mention that Mr. Masefield is said to have 
written it in a half-hour. 
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A good way to introduce Chaucer to high. 
school pupils would be to tell them hoy 
greatly Masefield was influenced by th 
fourteenth-century poet. (Likewise, jy 
studying Amy Lowell, the teacher can em. 
phasize the influence of John Keats in he 
works.) This device also helps the teacher 
if she starts with modern poets and goes to 
the older ones. The incidental biographical 
notes are more interesting and do more req] 
good than any amount of forcing students 
to memorize the birth dates of the poets. 

The seniors of one high school were mak. 
ing an intensive study of Alfred Tennyson, 
As a climax to this unit of work, the sty. 
dents gave a Tennysonian program for con. 
vocation. One student told of the poet's 
friendship with Arthur Hallam and read 
“Break, Break, Break” and excerpts from 
“In Memoriam”. Another exceptional 
reader read several of the better known of 
Tennyson’s poems, “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” “Rizpah,” and “Crossing 
the Bar,” prefacing the reading of each 
poem with a remark concerning the occa- 
sion or reason for its being written. 

Another student briefly discussed King 
Arthur and his Round Table before read- 
ing selections from “Idylls of the King’. 
Nothing that might be classified as biog. 
raphy was given; yet through casual re 
marks and through a short talk on Tenny- 
son’s standing among his contemporaries, 
the poet was definitely placed in the minds 
of the listeners. 

As teachers, we should have some plan 
concerning “when to study what poems”. 
With the coming of Armistice Day, the 
study of such poets as Alan Seeger, John 
McCrae, Rupert Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, 
and Alfred Noyes would be timely. Shelley, 
Keats, and Wordsworth might be more ap 
preciated if they were studied in the spring 
when flowers are blooming, and Nature is 
waking a new season. 

The geographical approach is as im- 
portant as the seasonal or timely one. St 
dents who have never seen the sea will not 
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understand nor appreciate Masefield’s sea 
poems without a certain background which 
must be, in most cases, provided by the 
teacher. Likewise, Vachel Lindsay's poetry 
will be dull unless the youngsters are told 
something of Lindsay’s “hoboing” across 
the United States. Robert Frost’s “Mending 
Wall” will be a puzzle to high-school chil- 
dren without an explanation of the New 
England custom. 

Many pupils of high-school age enjoy 
philosophizing; perhaps that is one reason 
they like Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poetry. 
While they are studying Miss Millay and 
discussing her philosophy, the teacher 
would do well to read some of Browning’s 
philosophical poems and then some of E. A. 
Robinson's. 

By doing this, we may offer the pupils 
the opportunity of giving their own opin- 
ions and also acquaint them with more 
poets. Through comparison and contrast, 
students may learn to discriminate. I recall 
a class in poetry in which one girl read 
Tennyson’s “Sweet and Low”. Immediately 
after this, another girl read, and very well, 
too, Carl Sandburg’s “The Bunk-Shooter”’. 
By hearing these two so very different 
poems, the listeners gained more, perhaps, 
than they might have in several periods’ 
study of either Sandburg or Tennyson. 

The work of a teacher of poetry is like 
that of the primary teacher in this respect: 
They both should keep scrap-books or some- 
thing of that sort. Ordinary magazine-covers 
are often very helpful in teaching particular 
poems. Often the children will bring illus- 
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trative material. If they do, it is usually a 
sign that they are interested. 

Whether to permit the children to read 
the poetry aloud is a problem of many Eng- 
lish teachers. Occasionally we find very ex- 
ceptional readers among high-school pupils; 
when these pupils are in our classes, we 
should ask them to read aloud, partly to 
give them a chance to take part in the class 
work and partly that we may get new ideas 
and new conceptions of the poet's purpose 
by hearing another person read. A college 
professor suggested in a methods course 
that the quickest way to kill a poem was 
to have a poor reader read it. That's worth 
remembering when we want to discourage 
poor poetry, isn’t it? 

“Never before has the English language 
been molded into so many poetic shapes, 
some old, some new, some fantastic, many 
beautiful. Standard forms like blank verse, 
the sonnet, the couplet, the ballad stanza; 
free verse or polyphonic prose, woven in as 
many patterns as there are poets; imitations 
and adaptations of French, Greek, Japanese 
verse forms—we find them all, and many 
others, in the constant stream that pours 
out of this poetic melting pot.’* 

With the many verse forms, poets, and 
poems, we should find poetry an inspiring 
and delightful course to teach. The pupils 
should find it fascinating, interesting, and 
worthwhile to study. If they do not, let us 
look into our methods. Perhaps it is our 
fault. 


* Forbes, Anita P., Modern Verse, Foreword, p. vi. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


in an Integrated Program 


By FRIEDA M. HELLER 


CHOOLS regarded as modern or progres- 
S sive show changes in approach to cur- 
riculum construction, subject matter taught, 
and teaching procedures followed. The 
newer philosophy of education places 
emphasis upon integration and undertakes 
to guide the child toward a “way of living.” 

Each child is considered in his entirety, 
and the school program is planned to de- 
velop within pupils the ability to select 
problems wisely, to plan work effectively, to 
work independently, and to form opinions 
based upon authoritative information. In 
such a program the child must of necessity 
be supplied with adequate materials with 
which to work and with an atmosphere con- 
ducive to serious study. As a result the 
school library has become increasingly more 
important. 

In the University School of Ohio State 
University the library is regarded as a com- 
bination of reading room, study hall, work 
shop, and laboratory. Here the pupil turns 
to many books and much illustrative ma- 
terial to gain the information needed for 
the discussion of some chosen subject, or for 
the securing of knowledge necessary for 


— 


Epiror’s Note: This article presents a 
program of good, substantial library practice 
in a small experimental school—but it shows 
the goal that any school might have. The 
author is assistant professor and librarian 
of the University School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. This school is one of 
the thirty secondary schools participating in 
the eight-year experimental study for better 
co6rdination of school and college work. 
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forming an opinion. Because this is true, the 
library presents to the student body many 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, 
etc., to meet the pleasure reading and refer. 
ence needs of the groups. 

Not only are such materials brought to. 
gether, but direct efforts are made to help 
the pupil relate these materials to his daily 
needs. The library considers as its most im. 
portant contributions to the school: bring. 
ing together books and children; supplying 
these children that which may be needed for 
their study; helping in the development of 
proper study habits; and instructing in the 
use of library facilities. 

In the final analysis the library takes as 
its first and most important function that 
of pupil guidance in study and pleasure 
reading. 

In the school no textbooks are in use ex- 
cept for the classes in mathematics and 
languages. In these classes it is possible that 
a pupil will be using several different text- 
books for a certain period of time. And 
during that time he will also be drawing 
upon the general-library collection to enrich 
his study of the subject. 

Since every child pays a textbook fee 
each year, the school is able to supply more 
reading material than could be the case 
without the payment of such fee. After text- 
books in mathematics and languages are 
purchased the remainder of the textbook 
fund is spent on books and other materials 
which will be useful to the school at large. 
These are not of the textbook type. They 
are purchased either singly or in duplica- 
tion, as need demands. 

In addition to this textbook fund there is 
an appropriation from the school’s general 
budget for library expenditure. With these 
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two funds available it has been possible to 
build up a book collection which is consid- 
ered far above the average for a school li- 
brary. 

On the part of the pupils all books in the 
collection are regarded as textbooks. It is 
upon the entire collection that pupils draw 
in preparing work which they have assumed 
as their responsibility in connection with 
dass activities. This use of many books in- 
stead of one textbook from which an as- 
signment is made is productive of an in- 
quiring mind and an intelligently critical 
attitude on the part of pupils. 

Many books must, of necessity, be placed 
on reserve for use in the library or for over- 
night home use. But where at all possible, 
pupils are permitted to keep in their pos- 
session books which they at the time are 
using on individual units of work. 

The building up of reserve collections 
has been used as a means of instruction and 
the gathering of materials for reserve shelves 
has been made a responsibility of the class 
group. When a subject has been chosen for 
study by a group, the class as a whole dis- 
cusses the points of attack and the materials 
of probable aid to them in their study. The 
group divides into committees, each of 
which chooses a certain phase of the larger 
subject as its responsibility. Each commit- 
tee starts to gather together all books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, clippings, periodical 
material, pictures, etc., which will enrich 
the subject under study. 

Card catalog, periodical index, vertical 
fle, and picture file are all consulted. 
Shelves are scoured for books that may con- 
tain bits of information which have in some 
manner escaped analysis. In this search for 
study material, teacher and librarian are 
available for suggestions and help. All ma- 
terials found are examined by the commit- 
tee members, and if thought desirable are 
placed on the reserve shelf which has been 
asigned to this particular class. 

After the resources of the school library 
have been exhausted, class members have 
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often resorted to the main library of the 
university for further material. And in 
some cases students have been known to 
obtain from rental libraries certain books 
considered valuable and not available else- 
where! Each committee compiles a_bibli- 
ography of all materials chosen for its par- 
ticular phase of the subject and from these 
in turn a complete bibliography of the 
subject is made. 

It is felt that pupil building of reserve 
collections familiarizes the student with the 
contents of the library and gives to him a 
better working knowledge of what the re- 
serve shelves hold for him in his study for 
the class situation. 

Reading plays an important part in prac- 
tically all activities of the school. From the 
kindergarten to the high school, emphasis 
is placed upon the development of reading 
attitudes and appreciations. 

In each of the rooms of the elementary 
school there have been established reading 
corners with shelves, benches, chairs, and 
tables suitable to the group. These corners 
are made attractive by flowers, pictures, and 
posters, and by the many attractive books 
arranged on the shelves and tables. In the 
kindergarten and in the first grade these 
books will be bright and attractive picture 
books, to give to the child an opportunity 
of learning early in his school life that books 
are sources of pleasure and information. 

In the second and third grades, the chil- 
dren are learning to read—and at the same 
time they are learning to relate their read- 
ing to their own experiences. In their read- 
ing corners wil! be found easy reading ma- 
terial for both information and pleasure. 

When the children reach the fourth 
grade they are able to read rather fluently. 
A greater amount of independent study is 
done. These children turn more and more 
to the library for help in supplementing the 
aid to be obtained from the materials of 
their classroom reading corners. This con- 
tinues to be the case throughout the rest 
of their elementary school life. By the time 
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they enter the junior-high-school level and 
go into that of the senior high school they 
regard the school library as their working 
laboratory, and use it in connection with 
study for the group situation or for personal 
need. 

In the school there is no formal study of 
literature as such. The pupil’s voluntary 
reading becomes to a large extent his study 
of literature. The English teacher at the 
junior-high-school level is a member of the 
staff of the unified-studies courses. No regu- 
lar classes in English are held. Children are 
encouraged to read widely in order to be- 
come acquainted with the forces and events 
about them; and the skillful teacher so 
guides the voluntary reading of the child 
that it becomes a program with purpose and 
continuity. Reading lists cover a wide range, 
and in consequence the library must pro- 
vide more varied material than in the past. 

Pupils are encouraged to spend as much 
time as possible in the library, reading 
books and magazines for pleasure; for it is 
believed that while in school a child should 
be permitted to browse freely among read- 
ing material in order to develop within him 
a love for books, and an established habit 
of reading. 

Studies now under way in this one school 
point to the great amount of reading done 
and the diversity of interests represented by 
various groups in such voluntary reading 
programs. 

One significant contribution to this read- 
ing program has been the complete coép- 
eration between librarians and teachers in 
guiding and stimulating the child’s reading 
interests. The library has undertaken to 
supply, insofar as it has been possible in 
the few years of its existence, as many and as 
attractive books as possible and to offer 
guidance at all points. To supply such ma- 
terials the librarian must be widely read in 
literature for children of all the ages cov- 
ered by the school. And in addition she must 
be aware of the educational aims of the 
school and thoroughly informed concerning 
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the curriculum content of the program. 

Since the library works for and with jj 
the departments of the school, the librarian 
alone cannot succeed in this matter of sup. 
plying proper library materials. She needs 
the help of the entire school group~ad. 
ministrator, faculty, and student body. 

A staff well versed in matters pertaining 
to reading and an administrator who is most 
alert to the importance of the library in the 
modern school have been of great help in 
this one school. The feeling is most evident 
on the part of the administration, staff, and 
student body that the type of instruction 
employed in this experimental school could 
not function without an adequate library. 

Pupils seeking information from various 
sources need help in learning how to con- 
sult books and devices which will enable 
them to locate such information more effec. 
tively. In this school much of the instruc. 
tion in the use of books and libraries is in- 
formal. This is possible because of the small 
size of the student body. As the needs for 
such library skills present themselves, in- 
struction is given by the librarian or the 
classroom teacher or by both working to- 
gether. In every instance the work given 
is integrated with a class situation. 

Instruction in books and library materials 
is not given as a superimposed task. When 
there is no felt need for it, such instruction 
usually misses fire and fails to carry over 
because there is no spark. Pupil purposing 
is felt to be necessary to true learning. Itis 
believed to be more effective to guide pupils 
as the need arises—for then the actual situa 
tion is meaningful. It may be that an entire 
class is given instruction in the use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature in 
a classroom where materials for such in- 
struction have been supplied; or it may be 
that a class comes to the library for lessons 
in the use of the card catalog. 

Both librarians and teachers are always 
alert for individual pupi!s who need addi 
tional help in acquiring skill in using | 
brary facilities. When such need is noted, 
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instruction is given. This provides the true 
teaching situation; but it is not always 
feasible where student bodies are large. It 
is felt, however, that perhaps more could be 
done in this matter of informal instruction 
than is sometimes the case. Since the teach- 
ing staff of the school under discussion is 
of expert training, the disadvantages some- 
times perceived when library instruction is 
given by classroom teachers are not pre- 
sented. 

So firmly is the belief held by the adminis- 
tration of the school that the library is an 
important factor in the modern school— 
and especially so in an experimental school, 
illustrative of progressive practices—that 
provision has been made to supply a library 
staff sufficient to make the library vital and 
significant to the school. 

For this school, there is a staff of two 
graduate librarians, one with a number of 
years’ experience as a teacher. Both give 
their entire time to the work of the library, 
the one spending the major portion of her 
time in classrooms or committee meetings 
acting as a “liaison officer” between the class- 
rooms and library. 

It is felt that if in the type of school de- 
sired the library is to function successfully 
and the librarians are to serve the best in- 
terests of the whole school, it is most neces- 
sary that the librarians have a complete 
picture of the school and keep abreast of 
the work of the classes as such work is 
planned and developed. With two trained 
librarians an opportunity is given for the 
one to absent herself from the library and 
tomake those contacts which are important 
if the library is to serve the school. 

At the same time, with a trained librarian 
remaining in the library, adequate help is 
given there to the pupils in their study 
needs and they do not suffer from lack of 
help from trained personnel. It is obvious 
that it is impossible for one librarian to be, 
at the same time, in classrooms, observing 
and helping, and in the library, aiding the 
pupils who are there. 
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The librarian undertakes to become as 
well acquainted as possible with the school. 
She serves on committees building curricu- 
lums for the unified-studies courses and on 
committees discussing plans for other 
groups. The librarian works closely with the 
various classes in the school. In connection 
with the work done by these groups she has 
undertaken studies pertaining to materials 
found useful by various groups for the 
studying of certain subjects. 

The librarian has presented in the class- 
room collections of books which were use- 
ful for the study in which the class was par- 
ticipating. She has contributed to the class 
discussion when some particular knowledge 
she possessed was needed, as in English 
classes, when book-section projects were 
under way. She has assumed the role of in- 
structor when knowledge peculiar to her 
field was involved, as in a study of early 
books and book-making. She attempted to 
enrich certain subjects chosen for study by 
presenting book lists of background read- 
ing. And at all times she has offered guid- 
ance in the recreational reading of the 
pupils. 

The period-by-period change in the per- 
sonnel of the groups visiting the library 
brings the librarian into daily contact with 
practically the entire student body of the 
school. Each group brings to the library 
new needs and new interests. The librarian 
who possesses teaching instincts seizes such 
opportunities to make the library a vital 
factor in the activities of pupils and an 
integrating factor in the school. 

The administration of the school has 
recognized the library as an agency within 
the school serving as an educational factor. 
The head of the library is regarded as a 
specialist whose job is the guidance of boys 
and girls in their study and their reading. 
The professional status of the librarian is 
that of a ranking faculty member—a status 
which proper educational qualifications and 
experience demand. 

The entire program of the school is 
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marked by flexibility. In such a program it 
would be highly inconsistent for the library 
to be administered rigidly. 

The library exists for the sole purpose of 
serving the best interests of the school. In 
every case where adjustment can be made 
to better facilitate work being done in class- 
rooms or elsewhere such adjustment is 
made. 

Collections of books are placed in class- 
rooms to serve the needs of the classes, as 
the needs arise during class discussion or 
class work periods. Whole classes may spend 
hours in the library working with the ma- 
terials to be found there. Again a certain 
part of a class may come to the library to 
work while the rest of the class remains in 
the classroom to work as a group there. Or 
it may be a committee of but a few pupils 
who come to gather information which will 
ultimately be presented to the class group. 

Teachers may or may not come with these 


groups to help them with their work, de- 


pending upon the plans of the group, or 
teachers may come during their free peri- 
ods to browse, to read, to study. 

The atmosphere of the library is one that 
encourages reading or study. All pupils are 
made welcome at any time they may come. 
No study halls of the traditional type are to 
be found in the school. At free periods pu- 
pils report to a designated room, where they 
are permitted to sign out for any place in 
the school where they have legitimate rea- 
son for going. This may be the Fine Arts 
studio where a pupil wishes to continue 
work on a painting. It may be the Indus- 
trial Arts shop, where he may want to work 
in wood. It may be the office of an instruc- 
tor to which the pupil goes for special help 
in some subject. But frequently it is the 
library. 

The library and other laboratories of the 
school are available to the pupils at all 
periods, and each pupil’s daily program is 
arranged to give him at least one free period 
each day. This period he may use as he 
thinks best after consultation with the so- 
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called study-hall teacher, who acts as his 
counselor in the matter. Such planning a. 
sures time to the pupil for use of the library, 

Recommendations of books for purchase 
from both staff and student body are jp. 
vited. Pupils have formed the habit of mak. 
ing suggestions concerning the ordering of 
books for the library. We have convinced 
the pupils that their suggestions are wel. 
come, and will be considered on their mer. 
its. And as a consequence an interest in the 
book collection and a frankness in their 
opinions concerning titles added have been 
developed on the part of many of the stu. 
dents. 

One interesting project carried on each 
year by the librarian, an English teacher, 
and the senior class, is one in book purchas. 
ing: 

One hundred dollars from the book fund 
is given to the senior class for the purchase 
of books of recent publication. The request 
that the money be spent for recent publica- 
tions is due to the interest of the group in 
“new” books, and the value that will accrue 
from a study of modern reviews and library 
criticisms. 

The class divides into committees to study 
new books in the various fields, such as fic 
tion, biography, drama, etc. These com- 
mittees report their findings to the class. In 
one project, a total of one hundred and fifty 
books was reviewed by a class of sixty-three 
pupils. This number was worked over un- 
til a list of fifty-eight titles remained, from 
which thirty-nine titles were ordered. 

Books so ordered are kept for the exclu- 
sive use of the members of the class for 4 
period of three months and at the end of 
that time the librarian and English teacher 
working together meet the class at various 
times for the purpose of pupil evaluation of 
the books. It is felt that such participation 
in book buying creates a feeling of codpera- 
tion and responsibility toward the library 
on the part of the members of the class 
group. It also provides definite help to these 
more mature boys and girls in the matter of 
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wise choosing of books for purchase from a 
large array of publications. 

This school offers a number of “free 
choice” activities in which the pupil may 
engage for the purpose of going more deep- 
ly into, or farther afield in, interests which 
he may already have. Or the purpose may be 
to become acquainted with new activities 
which may prove to be of lasting interest 
to him. 

The library in the school has offered as 
its “free choice” activity one which has been 
called “Reading with a purpose.” Pupils 
who join this activity may come with a sub- 
ject of interest already chosen or they may 
choose one after a conference with the li- 
brarian. When the pupil has chosen his sub- 
ject for reading the librarian prepares for 
him a list of suggested reading, to which he 
may add any book bearing on his subject. 
The pupil reads from this list as he desires. 

The subjects chosen by the pupils for 
their “reading with a purpose” have been of 
great interest to stati members. Varied in- 
deed have been the topics chosen. For ex- 
ample, a boy in the eleventh grade chose to 
read on the World War, and according to 
his own statement, “not just stories about 
the war, but books that will tell me what 
was back of the war as the causes, and what 
good came from it.” 

Each “free choice” activity is carried on 
over a certain number of weeks and at the 
end of that time the pupil is permitted to 
sign again for the same one or join an en- 
tirely new activity. 

After reading on the World War, this boy 
signed again for “Reading with a purpose” 
and read on Modern Germany. For a third 
time he joined the group with his chosen 
subject, the Balkan States. Other pupils 
have selected various subjects for their read- 
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ing, such as Great Historical Novels, Trans- 
lations from the Russian, Recent Broadway 
Successes, The New Italy and Mussolini. 

Others, being of more immature years, 
have chosen subjects of a more juvenile na- 
ture, such as Adventures on Land and Sea, 
or Girls of Pioneer Days. Still others have 
been more practical, and have read on such 
a topic as Careers for Men. The success of 
“free choice” reading has strengthened our 
belief that the school’s reading program 
should meet the needs and interests of the 
individual pupils. 

An observer visiting this library would 
find a large, pleasant, and attractively ar- 
ranged room, with its many large windows 
opening out upon a grove of magnificent 
trees. Inside the room he would note the un- 
usual color effect obtained by the coloring 
of the walls, the parchment light shades, the 
framed manuscripts, the well-chosen pieces 
of pottery, the potted plants, and the multi- 
colored bindings of the books. 

But best of all, he would see a room filled 
with boys and girls working quietly on li- 
brary material in preparation of work as- 
signed, or browsing among the many books 
and magazines which are there for their 
pleasure-reading. He would see teachers 
working at tables with groups of pupils or 
perhaps teachers spending free hours in the 
library reading magazines or books. He 
would notice pupils working together and 
conferring with others. 

He would not notice any deathlike still- 
ness, but he would observe that over the 
entire room there was an almost imper- 
ceptible hum of busy activity. If alert to 
modern educational theories and procedure, 
this observer would recognize this library 
as a most vital and significant part of the 
school. 








10 Ideas for a Funior-High Program to 
Improe MENTAL HEALTH 


By JEANNETTE DONALDSON 


CIENCE describes for us the artificial 
dwarfing of mighty oak trees. Surgical 
operations performed on the limbs and 
trunks of the trees keep them from growing 
in size and, as a result, they develop into 
dwarfed reproductions of what they might 
have been if allowed to grow to maturity, 
removed from hostile, distorting influences. 
Surgical operations are not the only 
means of producing dwarfed trees. A process 
which might be called the “starvation plan” 
operates in a similar manner. It controls 
the environment of the plant and produces 
a dwarfed plant. This process begins when 
the young shoot is placed in a small pot, the 
purpose of which is to restrict the roots and 
prevent them from growing too large. The 
main or central root is then bound tightly 
with a wire, underground at the point where 
the trunk begins. The secondary roots are 
then trained to creep near the surface of 
the small amount of soil provided. Partial 
starvation is the result. 

Under such restricting conditions, even 
though the tree is permitted to grow for 
seventy years or more, the mature plant is 
only a dwarfed, twisted tree, not more than 
a few inches in height. The process by which 
such dwarfing is brought about is known as 
nanization. —_»— 

Eprror’s Note: Nervous and mental dis- 
eases are said to constitute 12 per cent of all 
illnesses reported in this country. The au- 
thor believes that the junior high school 
can play quite a part in the effort to lower 
this percentage. Miss Donaldson is Super- 
visor of Upper Grades and Junior High 
Schools, Department of Education, State of 
Washington, Olympia, Washington. 


Such a phenomenon may be interesting 
to the curiosity seeker, but to the many who 
are interested in the full, natural growth of 
plant or animal life, it merely demonstrates 
the stultifying and dwarfing which result 
from unfavorable or pernicious environ- 
ment. 

Those who have to do with the develop. 
ment of vigorous, capable human beings 
should take cognizance of factors which pro- 
duce physical and mental malformation and 
dwarfing. A very superficial study of the 
members of society, both young and old, 
will disclose much nanization, malforma. 
tion, and maladjustment. The White House 
Conference tells that there are millions of 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. There are at least 2,500,000 children 
with “well marked behavior difficulties.” 

Studies of school failures disclose the fact 
that emotional instability and anti-social 
attitudes are responsible for a large per cent 
of such failures. 

Juvenile delinquency is increasing, and 
the mental distortion manifested by these 
young people is beyond our understanding. 
During the last few years, thousands of our 
young people have learned the technique of 
loafing and have assimilated much of the 
demoralization that goes with this type of 
living. Recent surveys by a large insurance 
company indicate that nervous and mental 
diseases constitute 12 per cent of all illnesses 
reported. The proportion of our people in 
mental hospitals has been growing rapidly; 
between 1880 and 1923 it increased from 82 
per 100,000 of population to 245 per 100,000 
or more than 200 per cent. 

The foregoing conditions are evidenc 
that mental nanization has already been de 
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yeloped in our society to a most alarming 


Society is the environment of the human 
plant, and all its manifold influences affect, 
fworably or unfavorably, the mental and 
emotional development of each human be- 
ing. Factors which dwarf the mind and 
cause maladjustment are many. They in- 
dude the actual withholding or withdrawal 
of opportunities basic to self-development. 
These privations might be likened to the 
surgical operations performed upon the oak 
ree. Dwarfing comes from very meager op- 
portunities also, and these correspond to the 
poverty Of soil in the case of the plant. 
Hostile environmental factors are repre- 
snted by mental and physical handicap and 
lack of vocational training or opportunity. 

Well-intentioned but faulty conditions 
imposed by home, school and community 
bring about thwartings and frustrations. 
Neglect and mistreatment resulting from 
ignorance or from lack of the bare necessities 
of physical or mental development work 
heir direful effects upon our youth. In the 
world of profits there are activities cun- 
aingly devised to create mental and physical 
habits, which dwarf and enslave the indi- 
vidual. All these codperate in producing 
warped, distorted human beings no more 
rsembling what nature intended them to 
be than the dwarfed oaks are like the sym- 
metrical and well-developed trees into 
which they might have grown. 

Unlike the warped oak tree, however, 
humans who are mentally dwarfed, defeated 
ad embittered become foci of rebellious 
fment. Mental and emotional cripples in 
the society which produced them, they are 
quick to spread dissatisfaction and rebel- 
lion. They are suspicious of control and in 
feud with regulations. They stand at bay! 

If they lose their combativeness, they sink 
into cringing moroseness, a mental disorder 

ifanother type. They become cowed, secre- 
tive and morbid, and are then potential 
andidates for institutions for the mentally 


diseased. 
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Every year, we are told, 70,000 new pa- 
tients enter state hospitals for the insane in 
this country, joining that large army of be- 
tween four and five hundred thousand in- 
dividuals confined as mental cases. We are 
told also that difficulties from which these 
individuals suffer are largely an outgrowth 
of personality problems due to warpings 
and maladjustment. 

One authority tells us that a recent study 
of life careers of five hundred adult male 
and female criminals reveals that from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of them first manifested 
delinquent behavior in childhood. Early 
maladjustments, goaded into fear, vindic- 
tiveness, hate and fury gradually poison 
both mind and body. One would think that, 
as a preventive measure, society would give 
careful and continuous attention to these 
foci of mental deterioration. 

Persons engaged in education know that 
conditions in schools may and do contribute 
to maladjustments. Schools with no offer- 
ing which ties in with the pupils’ most 
promising abilities, schools with a poverty 
of offerings intended to prepare for but one 
type of growth, schools in which strict grade 
standards are rigidly enforced, regardless of 
individual differences in capacity and in- 
terest, schools in which academic outcomes 
are valued above personality development 
and emotional stability, schools in which 
fear of non-promotion is the motivation for 
work, schools where the enemies of morale 
are allowed to run rampant—in all of these, 
the school becomes perverted in its function, 
contributes to disintegration of personality, 
and creates mental illnesses and maladjust- 
ments. 

Schools cannot take full credit for the 
physically fit, the mentally alert and morally 
decent, nor are they solely to blame for the 
delinquent, the emotionally warped, the 
vicious, and the criminal. Heredity, home 
and community environment are largely re- 
sponsible for these characteristics, good or 
bad. For better or for worse, pupils are 
what their homes, their families and the 
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community make them. No matter how 
good a school may be, it cannot offset the 
influence of a bad home and neighborhood, 
whereas a good home can compensate for 
the shortcomings of a poor school. 

Nevertheless, the school, as a social agent, 
has a definite responsibility in building a 
stable society, if it is to fulfill its mission. 
To view, without protest, the increase 
of maladjustments and mental dwarfing, 
whether created through the shortcomings 
of society or through ignorance on the part 
of individuals who direct children and 
youth, is to fail in civic and professional 
responsibility. 

The junior high school, which enrolls 
the early adolescents, that idealistic, curious 
adventurous segment of our school popula- 
tion which is emerging from childhood and 
looking for mature worlds to conquer, 
should give these questions careful atten- 
tion. The public would do well to enrich 
these years through a program for the de- 
velopment of absorbing interests, supple- 
mented by a definite program of diagnosis 
and correction. In order to do this, the 
school must be equipped to do certain 
things and do them thoroughly. The fol- 
lowing are suggested: 

1. The school must provide an adequate 
program for determining the interests and 
capacities of every pupil, and so modifying 
school life as to liberate the potentialities 
of the pupils intellectually, physically, so- 
cially, and morally. 

2. It must provide curricula which are 
adapted to individuals in such a way as to 
foster mental health and avoid undue stress 
and strain. This cannot be achieved through 
barren spaces resulting from the omission 
of difficult courses, but through new interest 
areas which foster individual, creative work. 

3. It must provide a school plant so con- 
structed as to be fully hygienic and sanitary, 
and free from congestion, noise, and con- 
fusion. 

4. It must provide classroom instruction 
which has for its goal the promotion of 
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wholesome mental habits on the part of 
both pupils and teachers. Such a classroom 
would not only be free from nagging, threat. 
ening, sarcasm, and domineering dictation, 
but would promote happiness and cherish 
and enlarge individual interests. 

5. It must foster codperative study on the 
part of the school and the home in an effort 
to discover the outstanding strengths of each 
individual and to gear these to socially 
necessary activities. Such a school would 
bear in mind that “a driving, socially. 
approved interest is the only antidote for 
crime and the best possible guarantee that 
the individual will make some contribution 
to society.” 

6. It must sponsor the establishment of 
child-guidance clinics so that home and 
school may be furnished with more helpful 
information on the nature and needs of 
each child. 

7. It must consider undertaking a plan 
for the establishment of life-adjustment cen- 
ters for adults or near-adults. 

8. The establishment of an advisory coun- 
cil to coérdinate the services of community 
agencies which educate, direct, or pass judg. 
ment upon children and youth. 

g. An adequate health-education pro 
gram and a thorough-going, sympathetic 
study of the physical disorders which sap 
vitality and enfeeble the human organism, 
and thus open the way to disease, social 
maladjustment, severe feelings of inade 
quacy, and later, apathetic or rebellious 
defeat. 

10. More intimate and more varied op 
portunity for teachers in training to study 
children directly and under the direction of 
experts. 

Until the normal life of our youthful cit 
zens is one of exhilarating work that s 
needed and approved, of successful achieve 
ment in the field of individual capacity and 
interest, of creative enterprises in a world 
of reasonable economic security, we should 
not look for a diminution of widespread 
maladjustment and rebellious discontent. 
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TEST for WHAT 





By 
FRANK A. BUTLER 


you HAVE ‘TAUGHT 


HE ILLUSTRATION of the college profes- 
Dor who appeared at the final examina- 
tion without his customary bulging briefcase 
is aclassic. Students assembled for the final 
ordeal were puzzled. Could it be that he 
was a member of the absent-minded group 
of professors? 

He relieved the tension by saying that he 
passed the corner drugstore on his way to 
the examination, went into the place, 
bought a ten-cent cigar, and on his way 
thought of a brand-new type of examina- 
tion. From his vest pocket he withdrew the 
cigar, held it before the group, and said, 
“Your final will be an answer to this ques- 
tion: How did it happen that this cigar re- 
tails for ten cents at the corner drugstore?” 

If an evaluation of his examination is 
asked for from a group of school people, 
there will always be a division of opinion. 

One group will say that the question calls 
for much thinking, cause and effect reason- 
ing, organization, sensing of relationships, 
and recall. The other group will retaliate 
by deploring the general nature of the ques- 


Eprror’s Nore: Jt all depends on how 
you have been teaching your pupils, and 
what attitudes you have tried to develop in 
them: The tests must be consistent with the 
leaching method. In other words, don’t 
ipring a brand-new type of test on the pu- 
pils because it is modern, unless it dovetails 
with the previous classroom work. The 
wthor, who is professor of secondary educa- 
tion and director of teacher training at the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, offers 
tome interesting advice on testing. 
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tion, subjectivity in grading, and lack of 
specificity. 

No true evaluation of this examination 
can be ventured unless one knows what 
went on in that course in economics during 
the semester. Under one set of circumstances 
the test would be good, under another set 
of conditions it would be unjust. If the pro- 
fessor taught for cause and effect, organiza- 
tion, reasons and relationships, then it 
would be a good test. If, on the other hand, 
he taught for facts, lists of points under 
definite topics, recall of notebook informa- 
tion and memorization of meaningless ma- 
terials, then his final would be far-fetched 
and unjust. 

So the criterion in evaluating any ex- 
amination is whether or not the mental 
activities demanded of students are the 
kind of mental activities required while 
they studied throughout the semester. The 
moral is: Test for what you have taught. 


New-Type Osjecrive Tests 


Within the last decade a great movement 
for objective tests, the new-type tests, has 
set in deeply. Every conceivable trick, twist, 
device, innovation and invention has been 
mustered into the game. The person who 
brings out a new twist seems to be the hero. 
It doesn’t matter much what the twist is so 
long as it is catchy and clever. And teachers 
have entered into the game with zest and 
devotion. As long as the device is new, noth- 
ing else matters. 

Progressivism is, to many teachers, new- 
ness. With enough tricks in the testing 
there will surely follow better teaching and 
learning. The device receives the attention 
while the fundamental objectives sink as a 
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precipitate to the bottom of the program. 

Instead of holding to the reasonable pro- 
cedure of deciding on abiding objectives 
first and means of measuring afterward, the 
unreasonable process of grabbing up the 
measuring devices first and letting the ob- 
jectives take care of themselves is the usual 
course of action. This is not the first time in 
education that form has replaced substance 
or means have displaced ends. 

If the assumption that teachers do test for 
what they have taught holds, then a point 
must be clarified, namely, that the objec- 
tives have been facts or memorized materi- 
als. 

In this case there has been testing of the 
appropriate objectives, and the tests have 
by chance served the right purpose. But as 
a rule this right-by-chance procedure can- 
not be relied upon in education—especially 
when the most important aims are not dry 
facts or verbatim learnings. 


TEsTs AND OBJECTIVES 


At this point some attention must be 
focused upon objectives in order to clarify 
what is meant by “what has been taught.” 
Among objectives there will be facts, skills, 
percepts, understandings, insights, apprecia- 
tions, applications, study processes, general 
concepts and ideals. In short, the objectives 
are abilities: abilities to do, to be, to use, to 
recall, to appreciate, to understand, to ap- 
ply, to organize and to study. Whatever one 
wants the learners to become comprises the 
aims. The mere storage of facts and mem- 
orized materials, therefore, compose only a 
small part of the real ends of modern edu- 
cation. 

To teach for one thing and test for an- 
other is deception. To teach for understand- 
ings and applications and then deluge stu- 
dents with a flood of true-false, completion 
and multiple-choice statements, minute and 
factual in nature, is deception of the worst 
kind. If fundamentals are stressed in the 
learning situation these same fundamentals 
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should be emphasized in the testing pr. 
gram. 

An example will help to show the rela. 
tionship that should exist between teaching 
and testing. It will apply equally well to the 
testing of high-school pupils and colleg 
students. Let us suppose that our aim js to 
have beginning teachers understand the 
part that apperception plays in learning. 
Use of this principle in teaching and jt 
detection in the learning of pupils compose 
the highest forms of the outcome. Applica 
tion is at stake. Anything short of appli. 
cation is not worthy as an objective. How 
can one test for this ability to apply the 
principle in classroom situations? The true. 
false type is tried: 

T F Interpreting the new in terms of the old 

is a process called apperception. 
Drawing a circle around the F signifies lit. 
tle; any person can memorize a definition. 
Next the multiple-choice type is tried: 

Interpreting the new in terms of the old is a 

mental process called (1) subjectivity (2) intro- 

spection (3) apperception (4) diagnosis (5) reci- 

tation () 
The bookworm and stickler for memorized 
materials will put a three in the parenthesis. 
Here is the completion form: 

The mental process of interpreting the new in 
SOON GE SER GEE © 0c ccnsnscvesescasteuen 
All three of these new type examination 
forms have exerted no genuine pull upon 
the students to approximate the objectives 
taught for, namely, to apply this principle 
in teaching or to detect when a pupil is 
using it in his learning. A new approach 
must be made to fathom the depth of the 

students’ understanding. 

After prospective teachers have followed 
through the operation of this principle of 
learning in their own school and life ex 
periences and its application to classroom 
teaching, the following new stimuli type 
are given: 

(1) What's involved here? A college freshman put 

ten cents into a box above which was this 
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sign: Contributions to Froth (name of college 
magazine). 

(2) Why did Christ use so many parables in his 
sermons? 

(g) Give two good principles of learning that you 
would put into operation in teaching children 
the meaning of the proverb: It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright. 

(4) What would you do if you were teaching a 
class and a boy in answer to your question: 
What is a cotton gin? said, “It is a kind of 
whiskey.”? 


To be sure, the real test would involve ob- 
servation of these prospective teachers in 
dassrooms to discover if they applied this 
principle of apperception. An examination 
of the stimuli tests shows that the reaction 
called for is about as near to what was 
taught as it is possible to make it in college 
instruction. At least the will-be teachers are 
called upon to interpret behavior as cause 
or effect, or both. 

Quite often testing becomes merely feed- 
ing with a silver spoon; no real and genuine 
pull, the pull demanded in life, is required 
tomeet the demands of the test. There is the 
recognition of some things given, the filling 
in when only a small portion is missing, the 
matching when all information is supplied 
and the selection of the right one from a 
number of choices. 

It seems reasonable to believe that in life 
there are times when it is necessary to know, 
when it is necessary to recall without 
prompting, when it is obligatory to give the 
fundamentals without being coached from 
behind the curtain, and when it is required 
that one trace and organize some logical 
development. 

Instead of so much sampling of subject 
matter there should be more sampling of 
the learners. Instead of so much fragmen- 
lary testing there should be examining to 
discover if some fundamental understand- 
ing or insight has been “generated.” 

If the Critical Period can be considered 
% a unit out of which a fundamental un- 
derstanding should emerge, then the learner 
should be given an opportunity to express 
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what the generated concept is. What a won- 
derful chance that Critical Period affords to 
the teacher who glories in sampling through 
dates, men, places, buildings and memorized 
fragments of historical development! 

But one teacher whom the author knows 
had a different idea of this period and the 
meaning it should have to her seventh-grade 
pupils. She demanded a reaction that would 
show what was within, what was genuinely 
assimilated, not something prompted from 
without. Here is a sample of understanding 
that came from the mind of one pupil: 

After the Revolutionary War the thirteen 
states had many troubles. There were different 
kinds of troubles. No two states had the same 
money. Some states almost went to war over 
trade. There was no power strong enough to 
make the states obey. If the states wanted to 
do something, they did it. The convention was 
called at Philadelphia to do something about 
the troubles. Many of the wisest men in the 
country were at the convention. These men 
agreed upon certain things that should be 
done to correct the troubles, and the rules are 
in the Constitution. The Constitution tells 
what the states can do and what the federal 
government can do. It took some hard work 
before the states decided that the Constitution 
was good, but they did and soon afterward 

George Washington became the first president. 


This young historian gives, in his brief 
paragraph, evidence of a keen understand- 
ing of the Critical Period, an understanding 
generated out of causes and effects, an un- 
derstanding of the motives behind the con- 
duct of human beings. Some teachers might 
want to hack away with their piecemeal 
sampling of the period, but to the writer, 
this paragraph, direct from the boy’s mind, 
is more enlightening than a dozen true-false 
statements which suggest and lead the boy 
to guess what the teacher wants in the way 
of plus and minus signs. 

Only a few weeks ago the writer entered 
a botany classroom, and to his surprise, 
found scores of botanical specimens num- 
bered, and laid out on the long laboratory 
tables. The botany instructor explained 
that he was giving an examination, that 
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each student was to give the names and 
other information requested as he passed 
along the tables and viewed the real speci- 
mens gleaned from the fields and valleys 
and woods of the neighborhood. 

When asked why he did not call for the 
names of forty or fifty specimens in writing 
the instructor replied that he was making 
actual botanists out of the students, and not 
memorizers of names. This instructor was 
testing for what he taught. 


VALUE OF Goop TEsTs 


Educational effort made to work out 
worthwhile objectives is immeasurably 
more valuable than energy spent in devising 
sensational means to test mediocre out- 
comes. 

After the establishment of real objectives 
has been consummated, additional time can 
be consumed in the construction of instru- 
ments to measure the degree of learning. 
But too frequently the process has been re- 
versed and time is spend in concocting new- 
fangled types of tests to measure whatever 
can be gleaned through their use, and then 
effort stops. In short, objectives are meas- 
ured when these objectives fit in with the 
tests. On the contrary, tests should be de- 
vised which measure the aims. 

One of the chief purposes of testing is to 
discover weaknesses and shortcomings in 
learning, or stated differently, to help in the 
diagnosis of learning difficulties. However, 
if a test does not touch the most valuable 
parts of learning, it is fair to conclude that 
many difficulties are not diagnosed. 

One cannot conclude that a little sample 
of a unit gives full evidence of mastery of 
the whole unit, or that a hodge-plodge 
jumbling of samples gives a good indication 
of complete learning. Further, many of the 
reactions called forth in checking, listing, 
choosing and matching in objective tests are 
not the reactions called forth in meeting 
situations in real life. So the teacher’s only 
safeguard, after all, is to devise testing situa- 

tions that bring out reactions that are full 
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and conclusive, that give proof of reqj 
learning. 

Recently a junior in college protested 
that she was unable to make high grade 
in my course in methods of teaching. She 
related that in other courses she could re. 
view her notes, get them in mind by memo. 
rizing, and then make good marks in the 
examinations. Well, methods of teaching 
cannot be memorized; each teaching situa. 
tion demands different principles. 

Some students do like to memorize their 
way to good grades. So successful has the 
practice been that any deviation from it 
brings loud protest. He who is not sensing 
the course of learning in others and who is 
not learning to apply principles of learning 
in new circumstances is not making real 
progress in pedagogy regardless of his ac- 
cumulation of memorized principles. The 
junior found the travel a little rough and 
uncomfortable for a while, but the exami- 
nations changed her viewpoint and she 
gradually began to think her way through 
classroom problems. Her study processes 
were changed to meet the objectives. 

No one should criticize the new types of 
objective tests unless he dwells upon their 
limitations, because as far as they go they 
do fulfill certain purposes. But it does seem 
unreasonable to maintain that just because 
a test serves one purpose it can be stretched 
to include all other purposes. 

All too often the limitations are soon 
reached and then the remaining purposes 
are left unmolested even though the undis- 
turbed purposes are the most pertinent and 
precious. Measurement of the unmolested 
and precious parts can only be realized if 
teachers examine closely their major ob- 
jectives and then think out ways to test for 
what has been taught. 

The ghost-like claims centering around 
lack of validity, reliability, and objectivity 
in teacher-made tests need not frighten the 
courageous soul. Trust can still be placed in 
the ingenuity and common sense of intelli- 
gent and conscientious teachers. 
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Murphy Junior High’s Erghth-Grade 


INTEGRATION TRIPS 


By RUTH ROGERS 


HE OLD- adage, “A picture is worth a 

thousand words,” has lived anew with 
increased vigor in the integration program 
of the Eight High section of Murphy Junior 
High School since September 1936. 

The new meaning attached to it, however, 
is more significant. This is that a personal 
experience and a lasting mental picture are 
invaluable as aids in education in that they 
have a deeper meaning and are of more 
permanent value to the student than all the 
words of many books. 

A program of integration (a personal 
fusion on the part of both pupils and teach- 
er of their community life with usable sub- 
ject matter which is pertinent to the experi- 
ence areas of the children) was inaugurated 
by the principal, Mr. H. O. Burgess, which 
allowed the teacher sufficient time with one 
group of children to know their interests 
and needs and how such might be satisfied 
with purposeful activities. The time with 
the children has permitted many satisfactory 
excursions into the community for first- 
hand information and lasting imagery. 

This particular eighth grade has made its 
first subject choice of Business Practice. The 
interest manifested in business gave impetus 
to the selection of the business life of At- 
lanta as the experience area in which the 
group should live. The children were to seek 
afamiliarity with and understanding of the 


we 


Eptror’s Nore: The community is used 
asa laboratory by the pupils in the author's 
tight-high integration class. Miss Rogers is 
one of the teachers of Integration in the 


].C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 
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city’s business problems, opportunities, and 
limitations. They were to ferret out lasting 
scientific, social, and historical data which 
have acted as molds for the life they are 
now living and of which they will seek to 
become a more integral part because of the 
glimpses they have had of its meaning. 

The choice of excursion trips has not 
been easy. Many desired and planned 
choices have not as yet materialized. There 
are, however, many which have been taken, 
which have been vital to the program 
taught, and which have become an absorb- 
ing interest of the group. 

Among the trips taken by the time this 
article was written are trips to: the Western 
Union Telegraph Company; the Atlanta 
Journal Office; the Cyclorama at Grant's 
Park; the First National Bank; the State 
Capitol; the New and Old Post Offices of 
Atlanta; the New Streamlined Train at the 
Union Station; and finally the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American. 

The primary aim of all of these trips has 
been for the class to see their community 
life in vivid, living action, and to under- 
stand the processes used by the people about 
them, which they too must use to express 
themselves, their wants and needs, and at 
the same time to witness the acceleration in 
communication services in their age, unpar- 
alleled in the stories of the people about 
whom they have read. 

The terse telegram which demands im- 
mediate action and awakens business from 
lethargy; the business and social reflectors 
of news and community life in the news- 
papers, printed in so many editions and re- 
sulting in one of the strongest forces for 
molding consumers’ opinion and desires; 
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the banking business as it acts as inter- 
mediary to innumerable business men and 
facilitates ease of transactions and safety of 
equities—all breathe the life of this business 
community. 

The very current discussions in papers 
and over the radio of the Government's ac- 
tivities in business gave interest to the visit 
to the Federal Government’s great business 
and service, the Post Office Department, and 
the State Capitol. The transportation facili- 
ties of the community were vital in assisting 
the class to go on the excursions and cre- 
ated an interest in modern developments in 
transportation and the scientific improve- 
ments that are around them. The pupils 
visited the Cyclorama in an effort to see the 
German artist’s interpretation of a Civil 
War battle in which this Atlanta com- 
munity was isolated without rail transpor- 
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tation, and without communication facilj. 
ties, and was sacked and burned as a bysj. 
ness center. 

The trips into the Atlanta business are 
will continue as long as they are a satis. 
factory motivating force to the Eighth 
Grade, They have contributed to the class 
efforts to grow in expressing thoughts, in 
understanding the business opportunities 
about the community, and in seeking out 
results and influences in the community life 
of political problems and policies of men 
of other years. The pupils are learning to 
appreciate the novel science of this era in 
contrast with the paucity of achievement of 
years whose history is currently referred to 
in news flashes. They are growing more pro- 
ficient in handling many types of school 
work because of the explorations made into 
the modern business life of a thriving city, 


Manual Arts Not Vocational 


By LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


uT WHat,” asked the President of the 
Woman’s Club, “can you do with 
twelve-year-old boys who don’t like books, 
if you don’t have any vocational schools?” 

“Educate them, Madam! Educate them!” 
I replied. 

It was at least a minute before I apolo- 
gized, and was ready to explain to the dear 
lady that she was the victim of a verbal con- 
fusion shared with the public by most edu- 
cators: 

It is the confusion of manual education 
with vocational education until the two 


— 


Epitor’s Note: The author is managing 
editor of the New Jersey Educational Re- 
view, Newark, New Jersey. His article dis- 
cusses, as he stated to us, “an important cur- 
rent misconception about education.” 





terms are regarded as identical. Actually they 
bear no relationship to each other, save that 
vocational education may involve the man- 
ual arts, and that manual arts education may 
prove to be vocational. 

Vocational education thinks of education 
in terms of one function, one purpose, one 
aim. Education may have, as its end, the 
wiser use of leisure, building the body beau- 
tiful, the making of good (non-Communist) 
voters, approved family life, or any other ob- 
jective, including earning a living. This last 
is vocational. 

Latin, for the future professor of the class- 
ics, is vocational education. Our law schools, 
dental colleges, teacher-training institutions 
are vocational. So, for a few of their hordes 
of pupils, are the commercial courses in our 
high schools. Whether a school is “voca 
tional” or not depends on whether the aim 
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of the institution is to teach its pupils how 
to make a living. 

What about manual arts? 

These, whether they be printing, automo- 
bile repairing, wood-working, metal work, 
or any other subject, may be just as voca- 
tional as dentistry, or just as non-vocational 
as any other branch of the curriculum. A 

course in automobile repairing would 
have contributed decidedly to the writer’s 
“worthy home membership”. Some printing 
instruction might have done more for his 
“worthy use of leisure” than futile attempts 
to sketch plaster of paris reproductions of 
Roman busts. (There never were such busts 
as those drawings turned out to be.) 

Manual arts is merely a phrase which 
groups certain subjects in the curriculum, 
and these subjects may contribute to almost 
any of the accepted purposes of education, 
of which making a living is only one. 

This confusion between manual educa- 
tion and vocational education is not acci- 
dental. It was created by educators in sell- 
ing the manual arts to the public. The origi- 
nal promoters of manual arts education felt 
that, under that name, it would be regarded 
aa younger sister of the fine arts, as another 
frill. They therefore emphasized its voca- 
tional aspects to a public which was, and 
still is, ready to foot the bill for anything 
that will turn Junior from a wage-eater to 
a wage-earner. It was good salesmanship— 
too good. 

Now that manual arts have won their 
right to be considered as a part of all educa- 
tion, contributing to most, if not all of its 
many aims, the vocational tie-up is becom- 
ing a serious drag—a drag that limits adapta- 
tion to other aims and keeps them from 
rendering the greatest service to the great- 
ést number of pupils. 
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It is possible to build just as “liberal” or 
non-vocational a course of study around, and 
in terms of, the manual arts, as can possi- 
bly be constructed around the social studies 
or any other branch of the curriculum. For 
a large number of the boys and girls in our 
schools, such a course is imperative. It need 
have no more relationship to earning a liv- 
ing than it will have to ethical character. 

Such a course might well teach all its 
English through the print shop; all its 
mathematics and most of its art in wood- 
working, mechanical drawing, etc.; history 
and problems of democracy in the machine 
shop, as well as most of the physics and some 
of the chemistry. A good laboratory, with a 
green house on the side, would take care of 
the remaining science needs. 

In addition, such a course would enlighten 
our twelve-year-old about the various trade 
and industrial opportunities open to him, 
and let him select, in the light of much 
general information, the one he wants. At 
about sixteen, or possibly later, he will be 
well-prepared for intensive “vocational” 
education, which will leave him, at eighteen 
or nineteen, fully equipped for a job. He has 
little chance of getting a worthwhile job 
until then anyway, and “vocational” train- 
ing which ends at fifteen or sixteen usu- 
ally condemns him to a two- or three-year 
gap of job-searching and idleness. 

There is no sound reason why the man- 
ual-minded child should be given more or 
less vocational education than any other 
kind of child, no reason why he should be 
thrust out of school sooner. The problem 
which the schools face is to build an educa- 
tion for him. This can be done in terms of 
the manual arts—once educators and the 
public think of them as educational rather 
than vocational. 











= WHAT OTHERS SAY —% 


Edited by LAURA TERRY TYLER 


M™ people are ready to criticize the 
program of the secondary school. We 


are told we have no coherence of courses, 
no continuity of subjects, and that there is 
an absence of genuinely educational stand- 
ards. Certainly we have gone a long way 
since those years when the high-school stu- 
dent carried away his diploma and his fund 
of “book-say” knowledge. We feel that we 
have been liberating the high school, but 
there are those who claim that we have put 
it into a straight-jacket instead. It would be 
interesting and undoubtedly beneficial if 
some of our most ardent critics would tell 
us how they would go about making the 
secondary school just right. Would they be 
willing to try out their ideas in the schools 
where their own children are enrolled as 
students? 


An indictment of secondary education: 


Important Issues to Face 


A difficult task, as well as a great chal- 
lenge, lies ahead for those who accept re- 
sponsibility in determining the character of 
future secondary education. Secondary edu- 
cation in the United States now, as in the 
past, is guided as a whole by no clearly 
formulated plan; it rests on no carefully 
conceived and fully envisioned educational 
philosophy; it has achieved no consistent 
standards by which to evaluate its own en- 
deavors. 

Although it has to its credit great and 
unique achievements, it is, as a result of 
these lacks, inefficient, wasteful of public 
resources, sometimes even definitely preju- 
dicial of public good. These defects are the 
more significant in that social and economic 
conditions seem to call now, as never before, 
for carefully formulated plans of action in 
all matters which fundamentally affect the 


national interest.—Francis L. Bacon, JIjj. 
nois Teacher, January 1937. 


Do we teach the individual to know him. 
self? 


Education for Living 


The people of America are tending more 
and more to a realization that the education 
worth striving for, the really good educa. 
tion, is not education for scholarship, or 
ambition, or special attainment; not even 
for what we call progress; nor for skills; nor 
in the practical means of practical liveli- 
hood; nor even for social and civic service. 
ableness. 

The people of America are becoming 
more and more convinced that a really good 
education is simply and profoundly educe 
tion for living—education that will teach 
people how to live fully, intelligently, 
abundantly and wisely, that will help to de 
velop the individual in ways that will 
eliminate, as far as humanly possible, hu- 
man waste, sorrow, inefficiency and malad- 
justment; that will cultivate those native 
human powers which we all possess; that 
will more and more make the individual a 
master of these powers; and will make him 
a truly adjusted and “livable” person— 
ANNE BryAN McCatit, Woman’s Home 
Companion, January 1937. 


A familiar slogan: 


Education and Social Change 

In the May 1936 issue of The Kadelpian 
Review there is a frank discussion of the 
familiar slogan, “Education for Social 
Change.” Among the many stimulating 
statements concerning the meaning implied 
in the slogan, and the confused viewpoints 
of the propagandists of education for social 
change, is the following: 
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The school cannot be made responsible 
for social change, because there are as many 

as there are advocates. More than 
eer it is necessary in a time of crisis to 
aurvey the meaning of American culture, 
the ways of American life, and the ideals 
and aspirations of the American people to 
discover how we can be true to ourselves. 
This is not the task of a single subject. ... 
Whether social change is to come or not 
cety will always need men and women 
who are intelligent and enlightened about 
its problems and have those drives and at- 
titudes which can only come if the students 
in schools can be brought to see the social 
significance of what they study. If the 
shools can prepare individuals for their 
common vocations as citizens imbued with 
intellectual interests, with a certain body 
of enduring knowledge, equipped with an 
open mind, trained in the methods of think- 
ing, and inspired with a full appreciation 
of their social obligations, the future may 
be left to take care of itself.—I. L. KANDEL, 
The Kadelphian Review, May 1936. 


Shall we change our ideas about: 


Wholesale Promotions? 

Some years ago an eminent statistician 
pointed out that if pupils fail in a grade in 
the public schools and are caused to repeat 
the work of that grade, they do little if any 
better the second year than they do the first. 
The cost of repeating a year’s work is con- 
siderable. Boards of education were, there- 
fore, quick to see a possible saving in pro- 
moting all pupils at the end of a year regard- 
less of their achievement during the year. 

Teachers were quick to see an advantage 
in the plan—they could get rid of their dull- 
ards at the end of the year by the simple 
expedient of promoting them. Parents can 
never see how their children can be dull 
when their parents are so obviously intelli- 
gent. They like promotions, naturally. 
Therefore, automatic annual promotion 
proved an admirable means to vizualize the 
slogan, “Safety First.” 


Wuat OTHERS SAY 
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All this has had an appalling effect on the 
quality of work done in the public schools. 
Children are keen observers. They soon 
realized that pupils were promoted every 
year whether they learned anything or not. 
They saw their idle and incompetent class- 
mates getting the same reward for no work, 
or little work as they got for much good 
work. They, therefore, worked less zealously 
themselves. 

It has come to pass that a diploma from 
a high school is proof positive of one thing 
only; that the possessor thereof has attended 
elementary and secondary school twelve 
years. It is a time certificate only. It cer- 
tifies that the graduate of the high school, 
like the convict dismissed from a penitenti- 
ary, has been within the walls of an institu- 
tion for a stated period; each has served his 
time.—A. Linscnew, The Oklahoma 
Teacher, November 1936. 


What is knowledge for? 


Why Do We Teach Subjects? 


Of course it is a good thing for a teacher 
to know a great deal about her subject and 
to be interested in the subject she teaches, 
but it is very easy for her to become so 
wrapped up in its intricacies as finally to be 
possessed of the idea that the students are 
made for her subject and not her subject 
for the students. When she has arrived at 
this point, her objectives, if she has any 
very definite ones, are certain to be very 
erroneous. So it comes that each year hun- 
dreds of thousands of our students spend 
enormous amounts of time and energy 
learning information and acquiring abilities 
which are socially useless, to say the least. 
Worse than that, in the process of being 
required to learn meaningless and useless 
material, they have acquired some very un- 
desirable habits and attitudes which are 
likely to stay with them and operate against 
their successful adjustment to real life in 
the future.—J. A. Srarrak, Midland Schools, 
October 1936. 


The Premium 


Much if not all of the current discussion 
of character education and of the prevention 
of delinquency among youths of high-school 
age is superficial—and therefore largely 
futile. It deals with mere symptoms and 
surface treatments. It omits the bold and 
fundamental fact that our schools and our 
society are now so constructed and admin- 
istered that unsocial and even anti-social 
conduct on the part of youths and adults 
are normal and inevitable responses. 

Within the school, subject matter set 
forth to be “learned” and tested, with suc- 
cess measured in terms of marks competi- 
tively assigned, puts a premium on selfish 
individualism. Cheating and isolation are 
short cuts to self-preservation and school 
honors; indeed, in more conventional 
schools, helpfulness itself is sometimes con- 
demned as “cheating.” 

Nor is such a transmogrification of charac- 
ter values always or altogether the fault of 
the teacher or the school administration. 
There is an inescapable logic by which such 
a preverse stereotype may seem justified. Its 
complete elimination awaits a truly social- 
ized school, without which social-moral 
values are certain to be distorted. 

Not only conventional schools but even 
more progressive ones all too generally re- 
produce within their mechanical organiza- 
tion the anti-social factors which character- 
ize the out-of-school world. Premiums are 
put on cleverness and selfishness, on sizing 
up the foibles of teachers and fellow-pupils, 
on flattery and “apple-polishing,” and on 
resulting honors and powers. 

In the families and neighborhoods from 
which these youths come, similar stimuli 
and rewards assure practice by youths in 
evading the standards, the rules, and the 
laws to which lip-service is given. If a 
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on Selfishness 


youth’s parents are well-to-do, or if he be 
comes very adept in beating the law, he 
may occasionally be reproved or punished, 
but criminal prosecution seldom resuly, 
Only among the less clever, underprivilege 
youths, does legally recognized delinqueng 
develop. Among these youths and their 
adult companions, privileges, honors, luxy. 
ries, and even necessities may call for dis 
ingenuous attitudes and behaviors. Admin. 
tion is directed to the clever adults and 
youths who prey on their fellows. Delin. 
quency under such conditions is almos 
inevitable. 

It is not maintained that the mores of 
the out-of-school world cause those of the 
school or vice-versa. Parallelism is, however, 
obvious and mutually supporting. 

Therein may be found hope as well » 
discouragement. For potent ideals, aspire 
tions, and practices characteristic of social 
justice and mutual aid and universal s 
curity, though not subordinated to selfish 
individualism, are ready to hand in support 
of the bold schoolman of social vision and 
orientation. Moreover, the world at home, 
and more especially in all European coun 
tries—fascist, communistic, socialist, and 
capitalistic—is now by force of circumstances 
hostile to conspicuous waste, self-seeking 
and ruthless competition. 

Educational officers owe it to their pupils, 
and to the society which supports the schools 
in a spirit of civic betterment, however 
vague and general, a higher order of service 
than the mere reproduction of dominant 
standards and practices. 

However pervasive unsocial attitudes and 
practices may be in the traditions and 
regimen of the world and its institutions, 
the school need not continue to encouragt 
them. Instead the school may build upon 
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new foundations an educational structure 
wherein mutual aid, unselfishness, tolerance, 
md social-civic purpose characterize the 
normal reactions of youth to the school and 
io the world outside the school. 

“We must gain inwardly what we have 
lost outwardly.” Such was a watchword of 
the Danish enlightenment. In large part, 
reference was to the economic realm. But 
the spiritual and social values of Danish life 
were quite as important in the new orienta- 
tion. “None are too poor; few are too rich,” 
they boasted forty years later. 

Courtesy, mutual aid, tolerance, simplic- 
ity, and sincerity became a way of life 
throughout Scandinavia. In this great moral 
revolution, educational reorientation among 
youths and young adults has played a lead- 
ing role. 

The problem is, to be sure, more complex 
in America. But the attack must be made. 
And the fundamental, immediate, and most 
promising area of attack lies in the school 
regimen. 

Positive social behavior must become the 
normal response of youths to school in- 
centives and practices. The creatively-con- 
tolled school, stressing characteristics and 
powers of personality not only in student 


How often are we exhorted to teach 
pupils how to think, rather than what to 
think! And how very seldom if ever do the 
exhorters mean what they say! Not that 
they are intentionally dishonest or insincere. 
They simply do not examine the hidden 
assumption that underlies their plea. 

They are certain that the outcomes of 
“correct” and adequate thinking concerning 
tthical, political, economic, and scientific 
problems would be very similar if not iden- 
tial with their own faiths or beliefs. Firm 
in their self-assurance, therefore, they wish 
toassure themselves merely that teachers are 
not imposing their own conclusions on 
pupils—teaching them what to think. 
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activities, in guidance, and in expression 
classes, but also in the areas of subject-study, 
will be an effective and frequently successful 
instrument for the promotion of real values 
of character and citizenship. Single-handed 
it may not materially offset the vicious 
crime-breeding conditions of the world out- 
side the school, but it will no longer re- 
enforce them as the conventional school too 
generally has done until today. 

It is not more student government, ath- 
letics, dramatics, and self-expression as such 
that are needed. Such things are quite as 
liable to abuse and selfishness and chicanery 
as are recitations and examinations and 
marking systems; their very freedom and 
emotional potency make them indeed even 
more dangerous. What is needed is a spirit 
of social partnership and an insight into 
the social meanings of incentives and be- 
haviors. 

Teachers and youths must be encouraged 
to care for the general good, to find their 
truer selves in coéperative service and 
general welfare. Then will participation and 
freedom become positive forces. Then will 
desirable personality traits grow from the 
normal responses to school life—the true 
curriculum. P. W. L. C. 


Should Pupils and Teachers Think? 


Except as we limit thinking to logical 
memory such as characterizes geometry, 
however, there really is no assurance that 
the outcomes of adequate thinking will 
coincide with the opinions of somewhat 
smug adults. Competent adults dealing with 
the same problem and using or neglecting 
the same facts do disagree in the realms of 
art, science, philosophy, and statesmanship. 
Surely, therefore, it would be reasonable to 
expect youths to differ among themselves 
and with their teachers, and often to come 
to conclusions, tentative or firm, that would 
be anathema to apologists for generally ac- 
cepted opinions. 

Moreover, what is true concerning pupils 
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must be equally true in the case of teachers. 
Thinking as a process cannot be taught by 
teachers who are no longer mentally and 
emotionally active. They must not only be 
concerned with new problems but with the 
re-examination of their present judgments 
on familiar questions. Nevertheless, such 
practice in cogitation is decidedly dangerous 
in the light of patrioteering and conven- 
tional societies. Even to grant permission of 
freedom to think to teachers, but to deny 
them the privilege of stating their beliefs, 
is quite futile. Sincerity is impossible under 
such circumstances. 

Whether teachers or pupils or both will 
come to conclusions that conflict with or 
vary from or conform to beliefs and faiths 
that are accepted in conservative circles, can- 
not be foretold, once they think inde- 
pendently. If they are to do such thinking, 
they cannot be praised or blamed in terms 
of what they think but only of how they 
think. The conclusions of one strike critics 
as pacifistic; of another, communistic; of a 
third, immoral; of a fourth, irreligious; and 
of a fifth, dogmatic, Straightway pupils are 
penalized; teachers’ securities are threatened. 
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Seldom does anyone ask whether th 
thinking process by which such radiq 
opinions were reached are faulty or ng 
Both the school and the community, ang 
both tories and dissenters, make their de 
mands in terms of what pupils and teachen 
think, not of how they think. 

So long as such a condition continues jt; 
utter nonsense to prate about free thoughi, 
academic freedom, or education as incentiye 
and practice for intellectual reflection, 

It is quite possible that neither ad. 
ministrative officers nor boards of education 
would dare to affront the complacent citi. 
zenry which directly or indirectly dominate 
our schools by encouraging either youths or 
teachers to think. It is essential, nevertheles, 
that we who assume responsibility for the 
schools should face frankly the restrictions 
that are placed on us and that we in tum 
place upon teachers and pupils. 

We may thus come to a recognition of the 
farcical character of the intention to teach 
pupils to think while denying them the 
right to think and to express the results 
of their thinking in words or in action, 

P. W. L.C. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 
LIABILITY of TEACHERS 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Ph.D., J.D. 


£ NUMBER of recent cases in which teachers have 
been sued for damages in consequence of some act 
committed during the performance of their teaching 
duties has caused considerable concern among edu- 
ators. 

Why is this type of litigation on the increase? 

Js it necessary for a teacher to carry liability in- 
surance? 

Has the board of education the power to insure 
teachers? 

What liability shall a teacher be insured against? 

Has the legislature of a state the power to pass 
astatute giving boards the right to insure teachers? 

Has the legislature the power to pass a statute re- 
lieving teachers of all liability while performing 
the duties of teaching? 

Has the legislature the power to pass a statute 
making teachers the employees of the Board of Edu- 
ation, so that the doctrine of respondeat superior 
shall apply, that is, making it possible to sue the 
school district for negligence of the teacher? 

Why Liability Actions Against Teachers are In- 
creasing: 

In the past we heard very little of teachers being 
sued for negligence while performing the duties of 
teaching. There probably are several reasons for this 
fact. 

In most states of the country, boards of educa- 
tion are exempt from actions on account of negli- 
gence on the theory that they are sovereign powers 
or governmental agencies. They are, under this 
theory, immune from actions due to negligence of 
their employees and agents. The doctrine of re- 
spondeat superior (Let the master respond for the 
negligent acts of his servants) does not apply. 

The teacher has a triple legal personality, that 
of an employee of the board of education for certain 
purposes, that of a quasi-independent contractor for 
the purposes of giving instruction and that of in 
loco parentis (acting in place of the parent) while 
the child is under the care of the teacher. 

In the early part of our educational history the 
teacher was looked upon as an employee or agent 
of the Board of Education in conformity with the 
English cases. The United States, however, refused to 
follow this doctrine, and made the teacher independ- 
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ently liable for torts committed while in the act 
of teaching. 

In former times teachers were thought to have 
such small salaries, and rarely any property, that 
it was not worthwhile to sue them for damages. 
Damages could easily be collected from the school 
district if a judgment could be obtained. Times have 
changed. Tenure has made teacher's positions more 
secure. Salaries are better, and there is the possi- 
bility of collecting a judgment rendered against 
teachers over a period of years from the salary that 
is definitely assured. Teachers are often in a posi- 
tion to be taken advantage of, and they would rather 
settle an action than go to court with it. In a few 
cases this attitude has been taken advantage of in 
the form of a “racket” to make the teachers pay 
for medical expenses and hospital charges when the 
teachers probably were not at fault. 

Lawyers and parents have become increasingly 
conscious of the right to sue teachers. Since boards 
of education may not be held liable for negligence, 
except in New York State, but teachers are vulnerable 
individuals, they are often joined in an action to- 
gether with the principal of a school and the super- 
intendent of schools. Where the action may be dis- 
missed, as to the board, the teacher may still be held 
liable. 

In 1906 the courts of New York departed from the 
old non-liability rule for negligence of boards of 
education, and held them liable for their negligence 
and the negligence of their employees and agents. 
Teachers, however, not being within the employee 
or agent capacity, were held independently for their 
negligence, for which the board could not be held 
liable. 


Teacher Alone Responsible for 
Negligence while Teaching 


The board of education can act only as a body. 
It cannot be called upon to instruct in the schools, 
The law does not intend that boards of education 
shall be in school when instruction is given. It must 
necessarily give instruction through its teachers. The 
board of education cannot assume the duty to in- 
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struct and directly control the details of instruction. 
The duty to instruct and control school work must 
be a delegable duty. When the board of education 
furnishes reasonably safe material, safe tools, appli- 
ances, properly guarded machinery, and other ma- 
terials for instruction, its duty ceases, and it is not 
liable for the negligence of the teacher in using 
these materials, or the acts of the teacher while in- 
structing pupils. The teacher then assumes the posi- 
tion of a quasi-independent contractor, and not, 
strictly speaking, an employee of the board while 
instructing pupils. 

The court says: “Some duties imposed upon the 
board of education may be carried out by the board 
without the intervention of any agent. It must pro- 
vide instruction for school children. It appoints 
teachers for that purpose. Its duty is then performed. 
It does not itself teach, and teachers are not the 
agents of the board. For that reason the board of 
education may not be held liable for negligence of 
a teacher in giving instruction or in use of material 
furnished by the board.” 

Lessin vs. Board of Education, City of New York 
247 N.Y. 503, 161 NE 160: Johnson v. Board of Edu- 
cation 206 N.Y.S. 610. 


Liabilities a Teacher Should 
Be Insured Against 


A teacher is liable for excessive malicious or cause- 
less punishment; for an illegal expulsion; for the 
enforcement of an unreasonable or illegal rule; for 
false imprisonment of pupils after school hours; for 
unjust defamation of a pupil’s character; for mis- 
statements on reports which injure pupils unjustly; 
for leaving any dangerous thing accessible to a pupil; 
and for not properly instructing pupils regarding 
dangerous experiments in a laboratory. 

The teacher is also liable for sending pupils on 
errands where there may be elements of danger pres- 
ent, for pursuing pupils who are running away from 
school, if the pursuit results in an accident to the 
pupil; for permitting pupils to use improperly 
guarded machinery; and for negligence on the play- 
ground while supervising play. 

A teacher is liable for negligence in conducting 
games or exercises in a gymnasium, or for negligence 
while conducting a class to a museum. For any form 
or type of actionable negligence which may occur 
during the course of instructing pupils, the teacher 
alone is responsible, on the legal theory that a teacher 
is not an agent or employee of the board, and the 
rule of superior respondeat cannot apply. 

Where a teacher negligently directed one of her 
pupils, a girl, 14 years of age, to poke the fire and 
draw the damper of a stove in the room where the 
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teacher was expected to eat her lunch, and the girls 
dress caught fire and she was severely burned, ty 
teacher was found guilty of negligence. (Smith » 
Martin 2 KB 775 Ann Cas 1912 A. 334.) 

“Where a teacher threw a pencil at a Pupil who 
was not paying attention to the recitation and th 
pupil turned his head and was struck in the 
causing blindness, the teacher was held liable on th 
ground that the injury was the natural and p; 
result of the teacher's negligence. The teacher Ought 
reasonably to have foreseen that a permanent injury 
would be the natural and probable consequence ¢ 
his act.” (Drum vs. Miller 135 MC, 204, 47 SE. qu 
Am. St. Rep. 528.) 

“School districts are not liable for injuries to py. 
pils received while playing games during physial 
education, during school hours on school grounds 
with a teacher in attendance, but the teacher may be 
held liable for actionable negligence.” (Ellis y, 
Burns Valley School District, 18 Pacific Reporter, nd 
series, p. 79.) 

The teacher, however, is not liable for injuries 
to pupils who hurt each other while playing together, 
Thus, there is no liability where a teacher super 
vises a football game and a pupil is severely injured 
in the course of the game. The pupil in playing the 
game consents to any injuries which may occur. 


Some Recent Actions 


Teachers request pupils to run errands, to erase 
blackboards, to open and close windows, to amy 
books and many other things not associated with 
teaching. Teachers supervise halls, rooms, and dis 
missals in halls and at the entrances and exits of 
schools. Any kind of negligence on the part of the 
teacher in performing these duties, which results in 
injury to a pupil may be the subject of an action in 
court. 

Such actions as these against teachers have ap- 
peared in court recently: 

A manual-training teacher was sued for $25,00 
damages for alleged negligence because some molten 
lead spattered and burned the face of one of his 
pupils. 

A gymnasium teacher was sued for a large sum 
for alleged negligence in permitting a child in 
gymnasium to have a lacing needle to lace a basket- 
ball, as the child destroyed the sight of one eye by 
accidentally sticking the needle in his eye. 

A classroom teacher was sued for negligence when 
she asked a child to open a transom over the class 
room door. The glass in the transom broke and 
injured the pupil. 

A $5,000 judgment was obtained against a pri 
cipal for having a process server arrested for tre 
passing on school property. 












upil why | The New Human Interest Library. Chi- 
and the § cago: The Midland Press, 1935. Seven 
the eyq, volumes, $37-75. 
le on the This set of books we accepted for review subject 
d Prope: io the condition that we be permitted to try them 
er Ought ff out for six months in a real school situation before 
nt injury publishing an appraisal of them. They have been 
uence of | usd in various grades from the fourth to the eighth 
SE. gx | in the school of which the reviewer is the prin- 
pal, and our test demonstrated that they are good. 
eS to pu. ff The seven volumes are not an encyclopedia; the 
physical j arrangement of the content is by large subject fields, 
ground j one volume to each, as follows: 

T may be Volume I The Child and His World 
Ellis yw. Volume II Stories of Science 
rter, and Volume III Great Industries 
Volume IV Our Country in Romance 

injuries Volume V Around the World 

together. Volume VI Leaders of All Times 
Super: Volume VII School Guide and General Index 


y injured The first volume is the least valuable of the set, 
ying the § and the one on industry is the best of the lot, with 
cur, the science and the geography volumes a close sec- 


ond and third. The printing and binding are good, 
and the illustrations are well selected and well 
printed. The bibliographies, charts, and maps are 
al superior work. 

The students, especially in the sixth, seventh and 
ted with @ “ghth grades, enjoy using these books (the first vol- 
and dis [ "me excepted, which is prepared for younger chil- 

exits of | en). The set would not serve the purposes which 
rt of the jg 2g00d juvenile encyclopedia serves. It is not offered 
esults in j {0r such purposes. But it has distinctive merits of 
action in | iS own. For instance, the volumes are considerably 
better than an alphabetized set would be for “free 
have ap reading,” for browsing of the kind that our conven- 
tional, regimented program allows too little of. The 
- $2500 ff ‘ate of the fish determines the bait: The strong 
e molten | Point of this set of books (not forgetting the quality 
e of his | Scholarship they represent) is that the children 
like to use them. It is my guess that several of the 
rge sum volumes, notably the one on industry, would be 
ild ina § "duable even in senior-high-school classes, particu- 
1 basket- larly in the curriculum groups where the adult en- 


e eye by ff opedias are likely to be “too hard.” Joun Carr 
Durr. 





he das f The College Youth Speaks, compiled and 
oke and edited by Evan E. ANDERSON. New York: 

Noble & Noble, Inc., 1936, 304 pages, $2. 
; @ prin: This eighth volume of the Yearbook of College 
Oratory is a collection of college prize-winning 
speeches. But it is far more than that. In this 
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book youth of today speaks of the world in which 
he finds himself and of the world he aspires to 
create. The arguments and attitudes of the speakers 
vary from puerility to clear-thinking maturity. But 
they are genuine. They may represent a cross-section 
of the minds of college elites, but they doubtless 
reflect the opinions of larger numbers of youth of 
college ages. Sixteen of the orations demand changes 
in the conditions of social and personal living; three 
deal with war and peace, five with crime preven- 
tion; one with accident prevention; and two with 


college purposes. 


Education and Social Trends, by RALEIGH 
Scnoruinc and H. Y. McCtusky. Yon- 
kers: World Book Company, 1936. 154 
pages, $1.32. 

This book has been prepared “to provide a 
needed orientation for thoughtful study of educa- 
tional implications of fundamental present social 
trends.” 

It consists of twelve chapters, each of which con- 
tains an introductory exposition of selected social 
trends, followed by minimum readings and optional 
references. The trends presented are the widening 
gap between wants and the ability to satisfy them; 
increasing concentration of economic control with- 
out corresponding social responsibility; the weak- 
ening of religious and home controls for the inte- 
gration of the child’s personality; increasing com- 
plexity and strain of modern life; shifting character 
of population; the struggle for internal coéperation; 
the clash of world political ideas; the influence of 
machine and scientific techniques; the widening gap 
between the expert and the masses; the growing 
conviction of the masses regarding desirability of 
education; and the efforts of pressure groups to use 
the public schools to control the ideas of children. 

A study of these trends should be felt as a 
bounden duty of every person who would play an 
active part in modifying American life. For such 
a study this little volume should prove to be of 
great value. 


Integrated Mathematics Review, by THEo- 
DORE HeERsBeERG. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1937. 44 pages, 24 cents. 

The College Entrance Board offers examinations 
known as Mathematics Alpha and Beta. This little 
pamphlet is published to assist teachers and students 
who are concerned with the passing of these ex- 
aminations, especially those who are using Orleans 
and Hart's mathematics series. 
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Student Personnel Work. An Outline of 
Clinical Procedures, by E. G, WILLIAM- 


SON and }: G. Dar.ey. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1937, 313 
pages, $3. 


The authors of this exposition of the possibilities 
of developing and utilizing scientific technics in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance emphasize indi- 
vidualization to an extreme degree. Without doubt 
this is a needed emphasis. 

Nevertheless, it leads to a neglect of the normal 
social processes which for good or ill form an even 
more important personality control. The individual's 
nervous and glandular mechanism is self-adjusting. 
In the very great majority of cases, the individual 
will respond adequately to positive and reasonable 
challenges and so grow in confidence and com- 
petence until his adjustments are normal. The 
best and most fundamental procedures of indi- 
vidualization are those that assume a social-intel- 
lectual environment that is friendly and in which 
universal success is probable. 

It is because of the inequalities and institution- 
alisms and distorted personalities to which youths 
are required to submit from birth to maturity that 
most maladjustments are due. Our inability to 
correct these adverse controlling conditions require 
us to have recourse to individual case studies and 
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clinical technics. For the occasional youth who 
cannot make his own adjustments under such gp. 
ditions as the school and the world provide, ty 
analytical technics, clinical procedures, treatmens, 
case-histories, and follow-up explained and ady,. 
cated by the authors are needed. The actual work g 
the Minnesota guidance clinic is in fact limited » 
persons who come to it voluntarily or are refer 
to it by a faculty member. For them the rego. 
mended procedures are justified and should alm 
certainly be helpful. 


Adult Education, by LYMAN Bryson, Ney 
York: American Book Company, 1936, 28 
pages. 

No one else in the field of adult education ha 
quite the intellectual flexibility and felicity of ready 
expression of Bryson. One opens his book, therefore 
with anticipation that is not disappointed. The 
fifteen brief chapters are addressed to “the thov- 
sands of students of the social science and of edy. 
cation in America who have been wanting a gy 
tematic account of adult education.” They seek to 
“help them ask the right questions of their own e- 
perience and to work out their own philosophy 
and methods.” Three chapters deal with the histon 
and functions of adult education; four with meth. 
ods; one with materials; six with agencies, organin- 
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An Experience Curriculum in 
English 


Report of Curriculum Commission of National Council 
of Teachers of English, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman 


An application of modern educational principles to a pattern curriculum in English 
from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. A book that has led to the writing of 
new textbooks and has put new vitality into English teaching. “It will help thousands 
of teachers to make their instruction square with a sound basic philosophy of learn- 
ing for living.” —J. C. Tressler, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 
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tion, promotion, and programs. The final chapter, 
“what Can We Expect?”, comes to grip with the re- 
ition of social purposes and programs to the types 
ind inclusiveness of the adult education program. 

Good as this book is, one is struck with two 
lacks. One is the failure of the author to take 
count of the vast reaches of adult educational 
ativity that is involved in programs other than 
those of formal public or private cultural agencies. 
The other is a lack of awareness that enriched com- 
gunity living is the proper purpose and test of 
any educational program. If family, neighborhood, 
durch, library, political-economic party, women’s 
dub, golf club, legion meeting, dramatic so- 
dety, art group, Grange, and a hundred more ac- 
tivities are not stimulated and kineticized by the 
adult-education programs, they are not adequate. 
§uch is the test of the modern community public 
shool; much more must it be the measure of adult 
education. 


Personality Adjustments of Adolescent Boys 
with Impaired Hearing, by STEPHEN 
Hasse. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936, 85 pages, $1.60. 

Three per cent of 800,000 New York City pupils 
tested for hearing acuity were found to be “po- 
tentially” hard of hearing, one-third of them seri- 
ously enough to warrant special attention and 
remedial measures. Concerning these pupils, the 
author of this monograph addresses himself to two 
problems: (a) the personality peculiarities of hard- 
of-hearing adolescents; (b) under what circumstances 
they make good personality adjustments. 

Experimental and control groups were compared 
by means of personality tests, teachers’ ratings of 
behavior adjustments, and autobiographical reports. 
Surprisingly slight differences were found between 
the groups as wholes, except for greater speech dif- 
ficulties in the experimental group. In eight cases, 
however, the tests indicated significantly good or 
significantly poor adjustments. A study of the suc- 
ceses and failures of these adolescents revealed 
the important though undramatic fact that the fac- 
tors of adjustment are the same for hard-of-hearing 
a for normal children. There is, therefore, no need 
for considering separate educational systems for these 
youths, except, in some cases, for special instruction 
in speech to overcome a tendency to unpleasant 
Voices. 

“If a boy’s total adjustment to life is good,” con- 
dudes the author, “then it is quite possible for him 
o resolve minor difficulties.” A most significant and 
valuable conclusion from this scientific study that 
‘mfirms the opinion of many competent school- 
men who distrust the elaborate psychiatric and guid- 
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WHY NOT see that your pupils know 
about the live topics they hear discuss- 
ed today and will vote on tomorrow? 


Here are the books— 


MONEY 


by Frank W. Granam of Princeton and 
Cuar.es H. Seaver, Author of “Civics of To- 
day” 


TAXES 


by M. Stave Kenprick of Cornell and 
Cartes H. Seaver 


For Spring Publication 


BANKING 


by Grawam and SEAvER 


THE 
CONSTITUTION 


by Rosert E. Cusuman of Cornell and W. 
Sewarp Sauissury of Oswego State Normal 
School 


Each of these books presents the his- 
torical background and the present 
relationships of a vital problem clearly, 
concisely, and without bias. Each pro- 
vides a center of interest for real learn- 


ing. 


Each, $.80 list 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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ance technics for youths who present slight aberra- 
tions from conventional behaviors. 


Pitter Patter, by HELLEN B. Pink, Central 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., 1936. 
16 pages. Distributed by the author. 

This little pamphlet, the third published by Miss 
Pink, consists of nine chats advising teachers and 
through them pupils regarding time-budgets, study, 
assignments, recitations, and creative work. The 
preceding pamphlets dealt with “Helpful Hints,” 
and “Energizing Economics.” They have been pre- 
pared in a spirit of service to her fellow-teachers 
who she hopes may find in them both inspiration 
and suggestion for making their work most effective. 


Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals, by Joy 
ELMER MorcGan. Washington: National 
Home Library Foundation, 1936. 150 
pages, 25 cents. 

In 1837 Horace Mann became secretary of the 
newly-formed Massachusetts Board of Education 
during a period of financial panic. He personifies 
the educational revival that followed, first in New 
England and then throughout the country. In con- 
nection with the Centennial of that decisive year, 
the Antioch College celebration was held last fall, 
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and now this attractive little book has been pub 
lished. 

Part I, “A Life and an Epoch,” and Par NV. 
“Ideas and Ideals,” are the product of Dr. J. E. Mow. 
gan. Part II, “The Lecture on Education,” and Py, 
III, “The Letter to School Children,” are Mang, 
They are more than historic landmarks; they ax 
precious heritages. They are confessions of faith i, 
the potentialities of the common man and in i 
services of universal, tax-supported, free publi 
schools in realizing their potentialities. Reading 
them again assures to every sincere person a ney 
determination to go forward unafraid and und 
mayed. P.W.LC 


Essays On Examinations, by Sir Micnan 
SADLER, A. ABBoTT, P. B. BALLaro, C. |. 
Burt, C. DELisLe Burns, Sim Pup 
Hartoc, C. SPEARMAN and S. D. Sr 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1936. if 
pages, $3. 

A very forward-looking treatment of the ple 
of examinations in the schools. Life objectives ar 
considered as criteria for the construction of a. 
aminations. It is suggested that more attention bk 
given to the subtler and more spiritual sides of edy. 
cation and less to purely intellectual attainmen. 
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and writing. 


Work in English Which Fits the Pupil for the Social Scene 


BOOK TWO 
Hatfield—Lewis—Thomas—W ood y—Besig—Borchers 
Delightfully Illustrated 


THESE NEW BOOKS carry on into the Junior High School the 
same principles and methods that have led to the great success of 
English Activities in the elementary grades. Both series are based on 
the Curriculum Report of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


In each of these books the work is centered around activities that 
belong to the life of young people. The books teach them how to 
use good English and also cultivate their sense of personal respon- 
sibility, codperation, social behavior, etc. Interesting “good usage” 
drills and grammar facts are presented as tools for correct speaking 
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jn other words, examination should be as varied 
xs the different sections of the structure of a com- 
gunity, and should satisfy the needs of the social 
order for education. 

When this point of view is taken the examination 
becomes more than a mere memory test. It measures 
the functioning of the individual in important life- 
adjustment areas such as sociability, ability to play 
with others, readiness in mixed company, etc. The 
book points quite definitely to a more valid use of 
examinations. E. R. G. 


The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations—A Manual for Secondary 
School Teachers, Edited by Herpert E. 
Hawkes, E. F. Linpguist, and C. R. 
Mann, Prepared Under the Auspices of a 
Committee of The American Council on 
Education. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1936. 496 pages, $2.40. 

This publication is the result of a collaboration 
of a committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Part I, pages 3 to 106, covers the theory of 
procedure and the factors involved in test construc- 
tion. Part II, pages 107 to 442, pertains to examina- 
tions in the major subject fields of Social Studies, 
Natural Science, Foreign Languages, Mathematics 
and English. Part III, pages 443 to 478, deals with 
the functions and limitations of examinations. 

This book represents a very good treatment of 
the traditional in examination practice. It may be 
noted that little attention is given to the measure- 
ments of attitudes, interests and motivations. For 
aample, slightly over two pages are allotted to the 
measurement of attitudes under social studies, slight- 
ly less than two pages under English, and none at 
all under the other subjects. 

It is hoped that sometime in the future another 
committee under the auspices of the American 
Council of Education will explore the opportunities 
of measurements in the realm of interests, attitudes, 
and motivations in the various subject-matter fields. 


E. R. G. 


wi What It Is and What It Does, by 
F. D. GraHAM and C. H. Seaver. New 
York: Newson and Company, 1936, 158 


pages. 

Taxes: Benefit and Burden, by F. D. Gra- 
HAM and C. H. Seaver. New York: New- 
son and Company, 1937. 189 pages. 

These little volumes deal with topics that are 
obviously of great importance to all American citi- 
wns whatever their ages and circumstances. Too 
generally they are little understood. Money and 
axes are as inevitable as weather and hunger; hence, 
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“Let us be on our way together .. .” 


EXPERIENCES 
IN THOUGHT 
AND EXPRESSION 


By HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


Only Professor Seely could write an English text 
so intimately human, and of such simplicity and 
clarity as this one. In a spirit of comradeship the 
student, teacher, and author engage in learning 
effective expression through experiences in think- 
ing clearly about life situations. 


FUNCTIONAL 


Using eleven units of naturally integrated ma- 
terial, students proceed to converse, write, and 
make talks in normal situations. 


FLEXIBLE 


Each unit is an entity, but flexibility is assured 
by the fact that the units may be used in any 
order. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Through an inductive approach to each experience, 
the students are led to “see the need” before they 
are invited to acquire the skills in question. 


DISTINCTIVE 


Supplementing these outstanding features, pic- 
tures of unusual and distinctive character serve to 
clarify and emphasize the students’ EXPER- 
IENCES IN THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. 


SILVER 
BURDETT 
==. COMPANY 
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they are accepted without curiosity. To escape self- 
reproach, man rationalizes that the subjects are so 
complex that even experts are confused about them; 
hence, it is hopeless for him to understand them. 

However true it is that these problems are ab- 
struse, an appreciation of their nature and purposes 
is not too difficult for children and adults to com- 
prehend. The authors have made such an under- 
standing pleasant and reasonably adequate. The 
orientation of the authors is liberal and progressive. 


The Pacific Area and Its Problems: A Study 
Guide, by D. R. NuGent and REGINALD 
Bev. The American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1936. 234 pages. 

It is commonplace to remark that the present 
and future developments in our own country are 
inevitably closely related to those of other lands. 
Fully as important as conditions in any part of our 
world are those of western Asia and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The authors of this book have presented brief but 
clear statements regarding China, Japan, Manchou- 
kuo, Soviet Siberia, the Dutch Pacific empire, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand, and 
migrations, markets, and armaments in the Pacific. 
Each statement is followed by a study outline, a list 
of problems, and a list of references. Like so many 
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other brief treatments, there is constant use of thy 
terms Japan, China, Russia, with no reference j 
the many and deep conflicts and disagreements thy 
exist among the peoples of these nations. The resyh 
is likely to be a very distorted and inadequate pic 
ture of international relationships and of the char. 
acter of modern nations. 


Are American Teachers Free? Part XII, Re 
port of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, by Howarp K. BEALE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 855, pages 


In the light of the well-publicized restrictions 
placed about the public school, especially since 1914, 
the title of this book seems to be a rhetorical ques. 
tion. The sub-title indicates that the author and the 
commission so viewed the problem; it reads, “Ap 
Analysis of Restraints upon the Freedom of Teach. 
ing in the United States.” The author's preface tp 
the book is a most enlightening account of the 
difficulties involved in this very important projec. 

Mr. Beale devotes two brief chapters to the prob. 
lem of freedom of teaching and its heritage from the 
past; the next eight chapters deal with restrictions 
classified under war-problems, peace and _ inter. 
nationalism, patriotism, politics, economic and social 
questions, history, religion, and science; the ne 
seven, to specific aspects, textbooks, other peda. 











More Than 1000 Schools 
Have Adopted 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


y 
R. R. RosENBERG 


In Business Mathematics the author brings 
Business Arithmetic from the category of mere- 
ly tolerated subjects into the fascinating realm 
of everyday life. 


Business Mathematics claims interest because 
it shows how much of everyday life is Arith- 
metic and how it is to be translated into a 
business asset. 


The character of the material, according to 
many teachers, transcends anything appearing 
thus far. The continuity and organization of 
materials reflect the analytical mind of a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, who, by reason of 
his major interest, has made business situa- 
tions the unit of consideration. 


Several editions—a book for every need. 


Write our nearest office 
for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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OCCUPATIONAL LIFE 


A Work Guide for Students 
by Vert A. TEETER 


A work guide for high school students covering 
self-analysis, choice of an occupation, and study 
of major types of vocations and methods of secur- 
ing and keeping a position. Usable with any 
standard text, and in different types of schools, 
the book is thoroughly practical, adapted to every- 
day needs. Its major aim is to point out to students 
the essentials to be considered in choosing a voca- 
tion and give them reliable information about a 
wide range of occupations. 60¢. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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problems, conduct of teachers, private 
ghools, teachers of negroes, tenure rules, and ap- 
intment of teachers; two more, to pressure groups; 
and the last four, to the destruction, purposes, pos- 
gble increase, and desirable quantity and quality 
of freedom. r 
The evidence marshalled by the author should be 
arefully read by every American citizen who cares to 
ye even the limited democracy which this work 
reflects. It may well be that they represent a small 
ninority of the American people, but they are the 
most alert and potent body once their consciousness 
of the trap that is being forged about us is aroused. 


Our American Citizenship, by Crype B. 
Moore. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1936. 495 pages, $1.40. 

This attractive text deals with “those dynamic 
forces within our social natures and traces the trends 
und developments of our governmental affairs 
through our social, economic, vocational, and po- 
litical life.” It is thus far “more than an elementary 
weatise on our American government.” 

The first three parts of this book are entitled 
Asociated Living; America’s Wealth; and America 
at Work. The seventeen chapters that compose these 
parts furnish a broad appreciation and understand- 
ing of the social conditions with which government 
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is established to deal. The second three parts cover 
The Purpose of Government; Our Government in 
Action; and Our National Budget. 

Each chapter is preceded by a page of brief state- 
ments summarizing the text which follows and serv- 
ing as challenges to careful reading; these same state- 
ments serve as topic sentences of the paragraphs of 
the chapter. Questions and problems, topics for re 
ports, and references are included. 


Education for Adjustment, by H. N. Riviin. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1936. 419 pages, $2.25. 

The mental-emotional adjustments of children 
and teachers both in the classroom and school and 
in the world outside the school are of fundamental 
importance to all else that pertains to successful 
living. This very sane and practical book treats of 
mental hygiene, emotional stability and problem 
children, the psycho-analytical and psychological 
explanations of problem behavior, the specific fac- 
tors that are involved in them, and their recom- 
mended treatments. The last two chapters deal with 
methods of teaching that facilitate adjustment and 
the mental hygiene of the teachers. 

It is natural but somewhat unfortunate that the 
allotment of space and the sequence of chapters 
throws the quantitative emphasis on the individual 
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have built a series in keeping with progressive practice. 
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analysis and treatment of the problem child. In a 
sense, such emphasis is praiseworthy in that it 
focuses attention on specific problems. On the other 
hand, however, it tends to neglect the far greater 
problem of school environment and positive social 
conditioning that, if intelligently and persistently 
promoted, make it probable that most youths will 
attain and maintain normality. For the human body 
is fundamentally an adjusting mechanism; given 
good environments, most youths and adults will 
create their own wholesome personalities. The 
author is not unaware of this fact; he does not, how- 
ever, stress the larger institutional and extra-school 
aspects of social contacts. 


Daylight, Twilight, Darkness, and Time, 
by Lucta C. Harrison. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1935. 216 pages, 
$1.24. 

The need for a non-technical presentation of the 
significance of the geometrical location of places on 
the surface of the earth led the author to prepare 
this attractive and instructive text. It is addressed 
to teachers of geography both in elementary and 
high schools. The reviewer hopes, however, that they 
will share it with their pupils, and with their 
mathematics and arts colleagues. It is far too good 
a thing to keep. Part I is entitled: Latitude and 
Human Affairs; Part II, Computing Sun-Behavior 
from Position in Latitude; Part III, Longitude and 
Human Affairs. Interesting laboratory exercises, 
problems, and reference lists are appended. 


The Teaching of Controversial Subjects, by 
Epwarp L. THorNpIKE. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1937. 39 pages, $1. 
The thirteenth Inglis Lecture consists of a plea 

for a reasoned and unemotional approach to socially 
significant topics in classroom teaching. Doctor 
Thorndike is not an enthusiast for the inclusion 
of controversial topics. Indeed, he believes that even 
when and if taught in accordance with his recom- 
mendations, they will “not do so much good per 
unit of time and effort as questions that can be 
demonstrated by crucial observations, experiments, 
and statistics.” Nevertheless, if they are taught “as 
stimuli to learning fundamentals and taking the 
advice of experts, and as occasions for practice in 
the scientific treatment of probabilities and weights,” 
they can do nothing but good. 

Although he sides with those who would limit 
the schools’ lessons to demonstrate truth, he chal- 
lenges the tendency to confuse such truth with cus- 
tomary or accepted truths. Moreover, he points out 
that “demonstrable truth will be relatively inert 
and sterile educationally if it fails to tell what ought 
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to be done, what is good, useful, fine, humane” 

The reviewer would not accept the desirabijy, 
of limiting the schools’ program to such rarefg 
and passionless and non-active procedures as Tho, 
dike recommends. He is certain, however, that thee 
scientific approaches both to controversial and , 
non-controversial questions should affect all edug. 
tional methodologies. Perhaps the first and mg 
needed applications of scientific attitudes and mej. 
ods should be discovered in science teaching. The 
surely have large place in the teaching of the sogy 
studies as well; but associational living is so mug 
a matter of accommodation, competition, config 
and victory or defeat, that science, as we at presen 
know it, seems unlikely to offer sufficient guidance 
for preparing youths to express the will for peag 
for the abolition of sweatshops, for honest govem. 
ment, for the modification of out-moded legal pro. 
cedures. Both passionless intellectualism and emo. 
tionalized and organized action have places in schoo 
life. 


College Entrance Requirements in English: 
Their Effects on the High Schools. An 
Historical Survey, by Epna Hays. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teacher 
College, Columbia University, 1936, 14: 
pages. 

English seems now to be so securely placed asa 
constant in the high-school curriculum, that one 
seldom recalls how relatively recent was its indu- 
sion. Though Princeton required English grammar 
in 1819, it was not until the 1870's that other al- 
leges followed suit, and not until 1894 that English 
literature was generally recognized. As the colleges 
came to place emphasis on various phases of English 
within their own curriculums, they influenced the 
content and perspective of high-school teaching of 
this subject. 

In this volume, the author discusses these effects, 
both those that resulted from imitation of college 
procedures by college graduates teaching in high 
school, and those that were relayed by conference 
reports, the official definitions of the College En- 
trance Examination Boards, and the recommenda- 
tions of the National Joint Committee on Reorgani- 
zation of English in the Secondary Schools. 

All of these influences have been important. It 
may be unfair to criticize the author for not indud 
ing influences that were no part of her study. But 
the treatment is one-sided, since it pays no attention 
to the vitalizing practices of alert class-room teachers 
and administrators who have consistently introduced 
contents and methodclogies far in advance of the 
lethargic committees that gravely ponder and pub 
lish in the hope that they may at least assert their 
leadership by catching up with the procession. 
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My Worth to the World: Studies in Citizen- 
ship (Pennsylvania Edition) , by Louise I. 
Capen and D. M. Metcuior, New York: 
American Book Company, 1935. 719 
pages s 
“The course in civics, as covered in this text,” 

ay the authors, “calls for a more intensive develop- 
nent of individual activity than has previously been 
the case.” This claim is justified both by the se- 
quence of units and by the pedagogical organization 
and devices. 

The seven units progress from I, “Yourself and 
Others,” through IV, “You Study Some Problems of 
(vic Improvement,” to VII, “You Glimpse the 
Horizon of Internationalism.” Governmental and 
political institutions are thus approached from the 
gntacts, responsibilities, and opportunities of the 
individual citizen. Each of the twenty-nine chapters 
opens with a bird’s-eye or topical glance at the high 
points. Many of the paragraphs of the text are 
jllowed by problems and questions, designed to 
gimulate attention and critical analysis of content. 
fach chapter closes with data-testing questions, 
alling for ingenuity, reflection, and discussion on 
ihe part of the student, and with titles for recrea- 
tional reading that reinforce the chapter’s message, 
swell as working bibliographies for pupils and for 
veachers. 

This edition contains also a section entitled: “You 
ixplore and Study the Keystone State.” 


Modern-School Mathematics, Book III, by 
RALEIGH SCHORLING, JOHN R. CLark, and 
RoLLAND R. SmitH. Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1936. 462 pages, $1.36. 

For a decade and a half the Schorling-Clark 
mathematics series for junior high schools have given 
highly satisfactory service throughout the country. 
The third volume of a revision of this series now 


It is designed both for the first year of the four- 
yar high school and for the third year of the junior 
high school. In general it is organized in terms of 
withmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
Ktthereby conforms to commen-school practices and 
predilections rather than to experimental adventures 
inthe realms of fusion. 

The text is characterized by clear explanations 
ud illustrations, by concreteness and systematic de- 
velopment through adroit questioning which re- 
quires the pupil to think through each process, step 
by step, until he understands it. The problems are 
% realistic as the systematic organization permits. 
laming mathematics is the goal of such a course, 
lowever: realistic problems are expressions of a 
pious hope that applications to life may also be out- 
Comes. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
RADIO GUILD 


Announces 
RADIO PLAYS 


for School Use 
No Royalties 


Read what an English teacher has to 


say about one Radio Guild Play: 


The Radio Guild play, The State Versus 
Joe Miller, 1 had read aloud by students 
in all my classes. I selected good read- 
ers, naturally. They made no effort to 
put in sound effects, but simply read the 
lines according to their own ideas. I 
have never seen anything which so ab- 
sorbed high school students. They were 
more than fascinated by it; it was life 
itself to them. 


I suddenly realized that too many of the 
literary forms given to high school stu- 
dents are written by adults, for adults, 
in an adult world. That's why youth is 
bored by them. They know their own 
problems, and will accept a tragical out- 
come. 


Try them in your classes 


You will find that your students will be 
fascinated by other Scholastic Radio Guild 
Plays, too. There are thirty-one of these 
plays on such subjects as Literature, His- 
tory, Music, Science and Invention, por- 
traying incidents in the lives of such people 
as Robespierre, Schubert, Keats, Jefferson, 
Jane Addams. 


Write for the catalogue 


listing plays with synopses, and make your 
selection. You will find quite a number 
along the line you are teaching now. 


Price of single scripts, 25¢. For 
additional copies of same script, 
10¢. 


Scholastic Bookshop 


801 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Inor Textbooks for the 





“Invaluable” 


In hundreds of high schools, The Inor 
Group-Guidance Series has been found in- 
valuable by groups planning a modern 
guidance program. These books contain the 
work and the experience of many leaders 
in the guidance field. Volumes I, II, and 
III have the instructional materials used 
by guidance teachers and counselors. Vol- 
ume IV is the master deskbook. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I Common Problems in Group 
DE: Kcidcdcncmekeeesascantd $1.95 
Vol. II Case-Conference Problems in 
Group Guidance ............+245+ 1.65 
Vol. III Self-Measurement Projects in 
GN CID nccccecceosscouce $2.25 
Vol. IV Organization and Supervision 
EE cues vee ecepunnewnhed $3. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 











For Junior-High 


General Language 


A fascinating introduction to all language, 
including English, written to appeal to chil- 
dren. This book was enthusiastically re- 
viewed by Kaulfers in The School Review 
and Van Cott in The Clearing House. 


Frederick-Smith 
Social Language 


Here is the balanced language course that 
other books do not offer: a survey of lan- 
guage and speech, and a sampling of the 
popular languages. This book has unit or- 
ganization, a wealth of interesting activities, 
and a strong guidance element. 


30-day approval—$1.39 list 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 





In PLANNING the modenj. 
zation of high-school courses fy 
the coming year, many teacher, 
administrators and curriculup 
revision committees are givin 
particular consideration to the 
books of the Inor Publishing 
Company, which specializes ip 
textbooks for the modernized 
curriculum. An order for half, 
dozen of any of these books for 
use as enriching supplementary 
materials in spring classes vill 
allow committees to try them out 
for fall adoption. 





For 7th and 8th Grade 
GUIDANCE 


This book is winning wide favor because 
of its adaptability to many junior-high- 
school situations and the need for the ma- 
terials it presents. Many schools use Brewer- 
Glidden as a textbook for pupils in the 
homeroom period. Other schools use it in 
regular guidance work, or as a supplemen- 
tary book in English classes. 


Brewer-Glidden 


Newspaper Stories 
tor Group Guidance 


Materials for character and ethical guid- 
ance are offered in the 170 newspaper stories 
contained in this book. In each story, a 
character is confronted by a problem of 
right and wrong, which he solves. A series 
of questions following each story brings out 
every angle of the problem, and induces 
pupils to think for themselves. 


30-day approval—$1.61 list 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 








RKO Bldg., Radio City, New — 
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